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—Adfit eftimator candidus, 
Qui puriores promoventi literas 
Studeat benignus, et favore fublevet ; 
Et (quando ab omni parte fincerum nihil 
Humana gignit mens) levibus ertoribtis 
Ignofcat. BucHANARs 


Be here the candid Cenfor, who to him 

‘That cultivates the purer Arts of ftyle, 
Gives Countenance benign, and friendly aid ; 
And, fince no human labour is exempt 

From imperfection, ttivial errors meets 
With pardon. 





Art. 1. The Book of the Prophet Ifaiah*: in Hebrew and 
Englifh. The Hebrew Text metrically arranged : the Tranf- 
dation altered from that of Bifhop Lowth. With Notes, Cri- 
tical and Explanatory. By Jofeph Stock, D.D. Ge. to. 
1]. 1s. Robinfon. 1804. 


HE Right Rev. Tranflator had conceived a with to fee 
the original language of Ifaiah reduced to a metrical 
arrangement, and to have this accompanied with the verfion 


acaemmenall 





* We confefs that we have too long delayed owr notice of this 
work, but the caufe was accidental. 
li _ of 
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466 Bifbsp Stock’s Ifaiah. 


of the late Bifhop of London, referving to himfelf the ti. 
berty of adding fuch correétions, as later critics or his 
own invelligations might fupply. Thefe corre&tions multi. 
plied to fuch a degree, as to affume almoft the form of a 
new verfion. There is alfo a variety of notes, critical and 
explanatory, fupplied gtd by the tranflator and partly by 
others. Many of thefe are very valuable for their uncom. 
mon depth and acutenefs, and prove to elucidate, ina high 
degree, the fubje€t matier of thefe prophecies. 

ere the tranflation differs little or nothing frem that 
which is read in church, there we deem it unnecefla 
to dwell; referving however to ourfelves the liberty of re. 
marking where we conceive both may be different from the 
Hebrew. Our obfervations, therefore, fhall chiefly be 
confined to paflages where the departure from the autho 
rized verfion is confiderable ; and we fhall endeavour to exhi- 
bit a full view of thofe verfes, which profefs to be an emen- 
dation both of the public tranflation and of that luminous and 
elegant one fet forth by Bifhop Lowth. 


Chap. i. 4. “* Ah finful nation———degenerate children, 
They have rejeéted with fcorn the Holy One of Ifrael.’’ Dr, 
Stock. 

*¢ Ah finful nation, children that are corrupters. ‘They have 
provoked the Holy One of Ifrael unto anger.’’ Public verfion. 


Taking, as the public verfion does, =nnwn Majhkitim 
aftively, it well characterizes that nation, who, not content 
with being corrupted themfelves, {trained every nerve to 
corrupt ethers. ‘* Compaffing fea and land to make pro- 


felytes. 

We could have wifhed that the learned prelate had dwelt 
a little more pointedly on the appellation Sxw wip Kedofh 
Ifrael, commonly rendered Holy One of Hrael. It lite- 
rally fignifies the /eparator of Ifrael. This is evidently Mef- 
frah. When he feals he feparates. St. Paul alone gives 
this its genuine, rendering aa he fays 8 yap ayiaQav wos 
os heuiijaann s& vos. ‘“* The feparator and the feparated.” 
Heb. iu. 11. 


Verfe sth. Why will ye ftill be fmitten, ftill add revolt.” 
Dr. Stock. 

“* Why fhould ye be ftricken any more, ye will revolt more 
2nd more.”’ Pub. verf. 


| "This certainly is preferable to the common tranflation, in 
which in the firft member of the fentence a queftion 1 
afhhed; then, comrary to the Heb., an affirmation en 
whereas - 
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whereas Bifhop Stock underftands mm-bp Al-meh to both 
parts. ‘* Why will ye ftill be fmitten, why will ye add re. 


volt.” 


Chap. ii. 10. ‘* Go into the rock and hide thyfelf in the duft 
from the terror of Jehovah.’’ Dr. Stock. 

«¢ Enter into the rock and hide thee in the duft, for fear of the 
Lord.”’ Pub, verf. 


By rendering "392 Miphneh, from, an ambiguity is occa- 
fioned, which might have been avoided y turning it, becaufe 
of, or as the public verfion has it, for. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the learned prelate meant from, in the fenfe of 
propter. Going into the rock is, in the language of thefe 
warlike times, entering into a ftrong fortrefs, to avoid the 
fury of fome purfuing monarch. 

hap. iii. 3. wn>d paa, Nebon lachafh is excellently ren- 
dered “* Dealer in Charms.” The common verfion “ elo- 
quent orator,”” by no means conveys the fenfe of the origi« 
nal: Lachafh is to utter with a muttering voice. 


V. 6. ‘ When a man fhall lay hold on his brother bora in the 
houfe of his Father.’’ Dr. Stock. 


The common verfion, ‘* his brother of the houfe of his 
Father,’’ needed no emendation. The term brother being 
in the conftru&ed flate with Beth, houfe. 


V. 9, 10. ** Woe unto their lives, for upon themfelves have 
they brought down evil. 

*« Cry up the righteous, for he is in favour——-Woe to the 
wicked perdition!’’ Dr. Stock. 

** Woe unto their fouls, for they have rewarded evil unto 
themfelves. 

‘* Say ye to the righteous, for it fhall be well with him,—— 
Woe unto the wicked, it fhall be ill with him.’’ Pub. verf. 


In our judgment 1bna Gemalu is better rendered, “* they 
have rewarded” than ‘* they have brought down,” as ex- 
preflive of their reaping what they had fown. We alfo 
view the public verfion, ‘* Woe unto their foul” as hintin 
deeper mifery. The learned Bifhop fuggefts fimply the 
extinétion of life: this leads us to dwell on that perdition 
which is brought on the foul. px nor Imru tzadik. 
Of this, ** Say ye to the righteous,” cannot be the rendering, 
but celebrate the righteous, for it fhall be well with him. 


V. 12. * As for my people, children are their oppreffors. 
Dr. Stock 
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This. is produced here not to mark any diverfity in the 
rendering, but only to obferve that there exifts no neceflity 
forthe fupplement. As for %~y Ammi my people is the no- 
minative abfolute, having no verb with which it agrees, 
Such is the language of Hofea ix. 11. ‘* Ephraim !—— 
Thew glory fhall fly away like a bird.” The language 
would have pofleffed greater energy had it been expreffed 
thus, ‘* My people !———Children are their oppreffors.”’ 


Chap. iv. 5. * Then fhall Jehovah create upon every ftation 
in Mount Zion——a burning that fhall overfhadow all glory,” 
Dr. Stock. 


«¢ For upon all the glory fhall be a defence.’? Pub. verf, 


Reading the adverb "2 for, has quite eclipfed the fenfe. 
Cui, as the Maforetes point °2, is a word of two fyllables, and 
fignifies durning, ‘This is faid to cover all glory, whether of 
the fun or of the moon. This is Meffiah’s {p!endor which, 
as St. Paul obferved, was far above the light of the fun, 


Chap. v. 17. © Then fhall the lambs feed at full range.” 
Dr. Stock. 

«© Then fhall the lambs feed after their manner DIAID Kede- 
baram.’’ Pub. verf. 


It is probable that our tranflators meant ‘* full range,’ by 
the words “ their manner,’’—crrandi libertas nullo eos 
paicente. 


Chap. vi. 12. *€ And Jehovah have removed man far away, 
and there be many a deftitute woman in the midft of the land.” 
Dr. Stock. 


—** And there be a great forfuking in the midit of the 


land.’’ Pub. verf. 


The authorized verfion “* a great forfaking,’”” is very ob- 


feure: but underftanding mw woman, as the fubftantive be- 
longing to 729 many, the fenfe becomes evident and per- 
{fpicuous from the circumftance of the men being “* removed 
far away.” 


Ver. 13. © But yet in it thall be left a tenth, and it fhall re- 
cover and ferve for pafture. As the elm and as the oak, which 
when they caft their leaves have their fap in them, fo an holy 
feed fhall be the fap thereof.’’ Dr. Stock. 

‘© But yet init hall be a tenth, and it hall return and fhall be 
eaten as a teil tree, and as an oak, whofe fubftance is in them, 
when they caft their leaves, fo the holy feed fhall be the fubitapce 
thereof.’’ Pyb. verf, 


The 
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The verfion here is elegant and clofe to the original He. 
brew. The foil returning to its vigour, is compared to the 
elm and the oak which caft their rod in autumn. The 
juice, though detruded to the rock during the witer, yet in 
{pring mounts up and new clothes the tree with leaves. 
and soffoone. It is true Dr. Lowth has given a different 
verfion of the words qa? anm naw Ve-/baba ve-hajethah 
l-baer. According to a known idiom in this language, the 
verb fhab expreffes nothing here but frequency in the aétion 
of the verb following, and therefore he renders, ** Shall un- 
dergo a repeated deitruétion.”” The primary meaning of 
‘ya baer is to burn. The Englifh here much refembling 
the Hebrew, as alfo the Latin comburo. 


Chap. vil. 11. ‘* Afk thee‘ a fign from Jehovah. thy God. 
Go to the depth for thy demand or feck it in the height.’’ Dr. 
Stock. 

‘« Aik it either in the depth or in the height ‘above.’’ Pub. 
verf, 


We are of opinion that there is a flatnefs in both verfions, 
whereas in the original the meaning is pointed and deep. 
Dr. Stock takes nbxw, as fignifying demand, but we view it as 
denoting Sheol, or the invilible world. Inftead of two things, 
as in both verfions, there appears to be three put ‘in the 
choice of Ahaz. Afk thee a fign: mm yn is not fimply 
from Jehovah, but ex apud Jehovah, What Jehovah can 
furnifh thee from himfelf, as ftanding quite diflinét from the 
other two nbxw pryn dive down to Sheol, or go to. its oppo- 
fite zenith, This was giving him the range of univerfal 
nature, 


Chap. viii. 21. And they fhall pafs through it diftreffed and 
famifhed.’? Dr. Stock. 

« And they fhall pafs through it hardly beftead and hungry.’’ 
Pub. verf. 


The learned Bifhop is not fatisfied with this verfion. 
He purpofes disjoining the 1 from 7ap abar to pafs through, 
and placing at the head of the word immediately following. 
This poten, Bete we deem both natural and ingenious ; 
natural, becaufe the Hebrew being anciently written in one 
continued feries without any break, a letter might, by the 
carelefInefs of atranfcriber, be tern from its parent-word and 
be joined to another to which it did not originally belong. 
The paffage thus amended ftands in this form. 


“ There is with them no dawn of light, but rather a cloud is 


thickened on them and diftrefs and famine,’’ 
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Chap. ix. 6. For unto us a child is born 
God the Father of the future age.’’ Dr. Stock. 
«© The everlafting Father.’ Pub. verf. 


Dr. Stock, in his verfion of tw~ar Ad7- Fd, has followed 
that of the Alexandrine edition of the LX X, and the Latin 
vulgate Tarnp Te wEhovTOs awyos. By the Chaldee para. 
phraft, he is frequently ftyled Roy nm Mari Olma, “ ee 
of the future age,” which future age ts evidently the Jnr. 
fle fate or abode of fouls. Chrift, himfelf, exprefsly af. 
ferts this, where he fays, ‘I hold the keys of Hades, Rev, 
7.18. He hath not fubje&ed to angels, fays St. Paul, that 


future World tay omepevny rny pwedAnoay. 





the mighty 


V. 20. ** They fhall eat every man the flefh of his neighbour.” 
Dr. Stock. 


«« They fhall eat every man the fiethh of his own arm.” 


Pub. verf. 


Although the emendation w Ais neighbour, feems to be 
pretty well fupported, yet the former inhabitant may fill 
claim its place, read not as arm but as feed wn, Zera. This 


rophecy was fully exemplified at the deftruction of Jerufa- 
em by Titus. 


Chap. x. 4. “ Excepting him that boweth as a captive.” 
Dr. Stock, 

*« Without me they thall bow down under the prifoners,”* 
Pub. verf, 


Nothing can be more diverfe than thefe two tranflations. 
The firft, however, feems clofer to the idiom of the He- 
brew. The prep. nnn Under, in addition to its primary 
fignification, fignifies allo m the rosm, in the condition of, or 
fimply as. This gives an immediate perfpicuity to the 
words, and refcues them from the ob{curity of the common 
tranflation. yo> is neither in the future tenfe, nor, as our 
verfion feems to fay, in the third perf. plu. but in the infi- 
nitive, 


V. 18. “© And the glory of his foreft and of his fruitful field, 
from the foul to the fleth, it fhall confume, and it fhall be as a 
thing which melted evaporates.’’ Dr. Stock. 

** And they fhall be as when a ftandard bearer fainteth.”’ 
Pub. verf, 


Here, between the two verfions, there is not a fhadow of 
refemblance. Inftead of 0d: Noefes, Standard bearer, Bilhop 
Stock reads the fame words as arifing from 0 aufugit, evan- 
tj til, 
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feit, doubling the third radical. The beauty of this emen. 

ion immediately arifes to the view ; that as a mafs of fhow 
gradually melts and difappears, fo in like manner does the 
glory of his woods and fruitful fields. 


V. 22. * For though thy , O Ifrael, be as the fand of 
the fea, a remnant only of them thall return, Their fixed com- 
pletion taketh its round in righteoufhefs.’’ Dr. Stock. 

« The confumption decreed fhall overflow with rightéouf- 
nefs.”’? Pub, verf. ? 


Inflead of awe Jafhab ** fhail return,” the 70 appéat to 
have read pw’, owSncerai, Rom, ix. 2&7, or, perhaps as the te- 
turn from the Babylontan captivity faved that remnant from 
the fatal effects of the furrounding idolatries of the nations, 
fo the laft return of the Jews to Meffiah in the latter days, 
may, in the moft emphatic manner, be termed /a/vation, and 
the Apoftle’s ewneera: may be built rather on the fenfe than 


on the literal exprefhion. 


V. 30. ‘* Lift up thy voice O daughter of Gallim: hearken 
O Laifh : anfwer her O Anathoth.’’ Dr. Stock. 

“ Caufe it to be heard onto Laifh: O poor Anathoth,”* 
Pub, verf, 


* O poor Anathoth,” is a verfion conveying no mea 
whatever. Viewing with Dr. Stock, the word may Aniab, 
asa verb and not as a noun adjeftive, it is a command to 
Anathoth to re-echo the founds, as Anathoth means an écho, 
A fenfe then is given fuiting the natural hiftory of the 
place. The fhouts of the inhabitants, alarmed at the ap- 
proach of the enemy, run along the hills, and are repented by 
the echoing vales. 


Chap. xi. 14. Edom and Moab becoming their freedmen, 
and the children of Ammon obeying them.’’ Dr, Stock. 

* They fhall lay their hand. upon Edom and Moab, and the 
children of Ammon fhall obey them.’’ 


** Manumiffion” is a rendering more fuitable to the Latin 
idiom and to the cuftoms of the Romans. Taking it in this 
fenfe, it merits the praife of ingenuity, but it would have been 
fomewhat to the purpofe to have preduced a few Hebrews 
converting their flaves into freedmen with a thump. This 
would have fettled the bufinefs at once. But we know that 
in conferring freedom, no alap@ intervened, but the found 
of the trumpet at Jubilee. e are inclined to thimk that 
the two lait lines are exegetical of the fecond line of the 
verfe, ‘* Pogether hall they TT, the children of the eaft.” 

14 Thes 
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Then follows this more particular delineation. Edorh and 
Moab (children of the eaft) are the putting forth of their 
hands. Mifbloach Iadam, i. e. becoming their eafy con. 
queft, and the children of Ammon thetr obedience, i. e. fend. 
ing letters of fubmiffion, faying, as the Gauls to Cefar, fe 
quicquid imperaflet effe ta&turos. 


Chap. xttt. 3. “ I have given charge to my appointed ones,” 
Dr. Stock. . 
«* J have commanded my fanétified ones.” Pob. verf, 


wipo> Li-mkudafhr. The common verfion of this is apt 
to miflead, as it the perfons here {poken of were meritorious 
charatters. ‘The term /fanéfified 1s here to be taken in its 
radical and moft extended fenle, to denote /elecPed or pitched 
upon, tor the execution of a particular purpofe, and this as to 
God, without the Knowledge of the parties themfelves, 
** T have chofen thee although thou haft not known me.” 


| Chap. xiv, 4. ‘* How hath the golden city ceafed,”” 


marnw Medebah. The conjecture of the learned prelate 
on this word is ingenious; that it was an epithet by which 
the people of that capital diflinguifhed their city. So of 
old Jerufalem was called Hakkedofha or the hely, and itis 
fo termed by the Arabs at this very day. Had the appella- 
tion golden been given it by thofe of the caprivity, it would 
have been in the Hebrew Zahebah. Vhe interpretation evad- 
ne/s of gold in Dr. Lowth’s vertion, 18 not his, bat a marginal 
note ot our tranflators. 


V.od. And they fhall be captors of thofe who captivated 
them.’’ Dr. Stock. 


** And they fhall take them captives whofe captives they 
were.’’ Pub. veri. 


We judge that the authorized verfion is preferable for the 
following reafons. Firft, we conceive that captors 1s rather 
an unhappy teri, as being applied chiefly to naval exploits. 
Secondly, the term captor implies no more than the fimple 
aét of making them prifoners. Whereas both the Hebrew 
and the common tranflation denote not only /aking, but the 
carrying them toa diftamt country. Captivated is alio.an un- 
lucky term. For this word having ‘taken, in a different 
fenfe, a pror poffeffion of the mind, inftead of the Baby- 
lonian captivity, conveys us at once into the world of 
gallantry, where captivated has a much more gentle fignifi- 


cation 


The 
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The truth of this prophecy is beautifully delineated by 
Rutilius lamenting in his Itinerarium, 


Atque utinam nunquam Tudea fubatta fuiffet, 
Pompeii bellis imperiogque Titi ; 

Latius excif peftis contagia ferpunt, 
Vittorefque fios natio vitta premit. 


V. eth. Hell from beneath is moved for thee—— 

ot a He roufeth for thee the mighty 

dead.’’ Dr. Stock, 
« Tt ftirreth up the dead for thee.’’ Pub. verf, 





bw Sheol, This is by no means the poeticum infernum 
of the Hebrews, as Dr, Lowth would have it, nor founded 
on the dreams of vulgar ignorance. Sheol, or the invi- 
fible world is as certain, as to its exiflence, as the fepa- 
rate {pirit is, which goes to be its inhabitant. In the early 
ages, we conceive, that on this article, the vulgar were the 
wife, and the philofophers the foo/r. 

ND Rephain carries always in it a particular diftine- 
tion, which, in both verfions, is confiderably funk. It de- 
notes, in general, reprobate {pirits in the feparate flate. So~ 
lomon, in two paflages, places this out of all doubt. Speak. 
ing of the perfon allured by the harlot “ but he knoweth 
not that the dead (Rephaim) are there.”’ Prov. ix. 18. “ The 
man that, wandering out of the way of underftanding, fhall re. 
main in the congregation of the dead (Be Kahal—Rephaim) 
i, e, Giants.” Prov. xxi. 18. The note of Rofenmuller on 
this verfe, adduced by Bifhop Stock, we think very filly, as 
if feripture adopted as truths, bugbears employed to frignten 
children. ‘ Rephaim, the gigantic {pettres. Ghofts are 
commonly magnified by vulgar terror to a {lature far fuperior 
tothe human.”’ Rofen, 


V.12, 13, 14. * How art thou fallen from heaven, O La. 
cifer, fon of the morning: Yet thou didit fay in thine heart, to 
the heavens above will I afcend. 1 will fet alfo upon the 
mount of the aflembly on the fides of the north. I will afeend 
above the heights of the clouds. I will be like the Mof High.’ 


Dr, Stock. 


Between the two verfions, there is little or no diverfity 
of rendering. We ftop only to remark a little on the cu- 
rious and airy note of the learned Michaelis of Gotungen, 
who fays that, 


*€ The mount of the aflembly is not mount Moriah at Jere. 


falem, for that would be a manifeft anticlimax to him who bud 


eon 
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in imagination feated himfelf in the heavens. The mountain 
here pointed to is the Olympus of the eaftern nations, where 
they frppofed the gods to be met in council by the fupreme, 
(Sach a council feems alluded to in Job i. 6—11. 1ft.) Ut would of 
courfe be fuppofed to fit on the greateft heights known to the 
Afiaties, which were the mountains of Armenia to the north of 
their country. Hence this climber of heaven is faid to get up to 
the fides of the north,”’ 


There is fomething here of mgenuity and fanciful imagina- 
tron, but not the {malleft atom of folidity. Thefe expref. 
fions of the monarch of Babylon, are not fuggefted to him 
either from the imagery of the country, or from the my. 
thology of the Chaldeans. What he fays is nothing but a 
fareaftic parody on the language of the captive Jews. Being 
now na ftrange land, aby Fookea back with regret to Je- 
rufalem, to the temple and its worfhip. They had fung, 
** Beautiful for fituation is mount Zion on the fides of the 
north.” Plal. xlvi. 2. That proud defpot took up the phrafe 
after them, and fpoke as if he could have diflodged Jehovah 
from his dwelling in Jerufalem ‘* I will fit upon the mount 
of the aflembly on the fides of the north.”’ If the captives 
{poke of their glorious fovereign ** riding upon the heavens 
ot heavens ;’’ he too imitates the language and mocks their 
hopes, ‘ To the heavens above I will afcend.”’ This is not 
faid from imagination. The Jews had fung‘and had grown 
weary, and had hung their harps upon the willows. ‘* Sing 
us, faid the mhabitants of Babylon, one of the fongs of Zion.” 
As to the paflage alluded to in Job, there 1s not a fhadow 
of a council of Gods, but merely an aflembly of pious 
worfhippers, who, on that account, are termed the fons of 


God. 


Chap. xv. 1. ‘* Becaufe in the night Ar is facked, Moab 
ftands aghaft ; becaufe in the night hir is facked, Moab ftands 
aghaft.’’ Dr. Stock. 

** Beeaufe in the night Ar of Moab is laid wafte and brought 


to filence : becaufe in the night Kir of Moab is laid watfte and - 


Brought to filence.”’ Pub. veri, 


In the common verfion nothing follows, although pro- 
mifed by the particle ‘* decau/e.’’ In the repetition the reader 
is difappointed. By our tranflators, Ar and Kir were taken 
to be in regimen with Moab. This, in coufequence, Dr. 
Lowth has avoided, as well as Bifhop Stock. They differan 
rendering m2 Nidemah. Bifhop Lowth takes it as denoting 
ex/eindi. Bifhop Stock, as expreffive of that fpeechlefs fur- 
prife occafioned by the fudden arrival of bad news. es 
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Chap. xvi.‘ Send the Lamb due to the ruler of the Lamb 
from Selah to the defart, to the mount of the daughter of Zion.” 
Dr. Stock. 


* Inflead of 99 Car the Syriac reads 92 der fon, and inftead 
of the imperative mow, thesfeventy read the future nbwn, 
So Dr. Lowth renders it, and viewing 72 as in regimen with 
Ruler, thus expreffes the fenfe, “ I will fend forth the fon 
of the Ruler of the Land from Selah of the Defart.” 


V. 3. © Impart counfel execute juttice.”” Dr, Stock. Take 
counfel execute judgment.’’ Pub, verf, 


man Habri, is better rendered impart, than in the public 
tranilation, fake counfel, It is the imperative hiphil to caufe 
to come, Which is to give to another, not to take to one- 
felf. 


V.&th. “ For the fields of Hethbon languifh, and the vine 
of Sibmah, whofe choice plants over-maitered the Mafters of na. 
tions.’’ Dr, Stock. 

‘* The lords of the heathen have broken down the principal 
plants thereof,’’ Pub. verf. 


It isa curious circumftance that here the two tranflations 
exhibit a fenfe diametrically oppofite. The common ver- 
fion makes the lords of the heathen the mortal enemies of 
the vine plants. On the other hand Dr. Stock, as the 
accufative article mx is affixed neither to Lords nor plants, 
has given this ambiguous fentence a more charitable turn, 
and has imagined it to be infinitely move natural for the 
juice of thefe plants to overthrow the lords of the nations, 
ita ut nec pes nec mens fatis fuum officium facerent. 


Chap. xvii. rt. “ Away flieth the harveft in the day of 
hurry and of woeful trouble.’’ Dr. Stock, 

« But the harvelt thall be a heap in the day of grief and of 
defperate forrow.’’ Pub, verf. 


This is not only fuperior to the public verfion but it 
alfo renders its fupplements unneceflary. 12 Ned is taken 
here as the Sd perf. fing. to which harveft is nominative. 
 Fled away is the harveft.””. We cannot approve of read- 
ing nbma Aurry inftead m>m2 poffijfion, without any authority 
from manufcript or ancient verfion. Of thefe conje€tural 
emendations we fee no end, and they muft multiply in 
proportion to that quicknefs of ingenuity in difcovering 
words nearly fimilar, and producing, as is imagined, a better 


fenfe, 
Chap. 
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Chap. xviii. In giving a verfion of this very obfcure 
rtion of prophecy we could have wifhed that Dr. Stock 
ad taken fome notice of an excellent verfion given of it b 

the late worthy bifhop of St. Afaph. ‘“ The objeé& of this 
chapter,” fays the prelate lait mentioned, ‘* the end and de. 
fign of it—the people to whom it is addrefled—the hiftory 
to which it belongs—the perfon who iends the meffengers, 
and the nation to which the meffengers are fent, are all ob. 
fcure and doubtful. 


V.1, 2. ‘ Woe to the land fthadowed with fails, which ig 
on the brink of the rivers of Cufh, which fendeth out on the fea 
its rafts, and in veffels of bulrufh on the face of the waters,” 
Dr. Stock. - 

‘© Woe to the land fhadowing with wings, which is beyond the 
rivers of Ethiopia: that fendeth ambaffadors by the fea, even in 
veffels of bulrufhes upon the waters.’’ . Pub. verf. 


The fenfe given here differs materially from that which 
the authorized tranflation reprefents. The learned bilhop 
underftands 2pm Meabar, which in our verfion is rendered 
beyond, as a {ubftantive compounded with the prepofition », 
denoting border or brink. Admitting this rendering, we 
are unavoidably confined to Egypt, which certainly borders 
on Ethiopia. Teirita rendered rafts 1s fpecious, particularly 
when this is fupported by a note, telling us that this bein 
a defcendant from the root %¥ fo comprefs, aptly denotes 
planks of timber lafhed together, on which goods are very 
generally wafted on the Nile. . But a fingle inftance adduced 
where Tzir denotes a raft, would have outweighed ten thou- 
fand etymological deductions. ‘ 


V.2d. ‘Go to a nation meted out by line and trodden 
down, whofe land the rivers create.’’ Dr. Stock. 
‘«* Whofe land the rivers have fpoiled.’’ Pub. verf. 





The verb wr has occafioned great difficulty to commen- 
tators, in {fo far as that it is contrary to faét. So far are the 
rivers from fpoiling the land of Egypt that they fatten it. 
The Nile, fays Seneca, adeo nilii] exedit nec abradit, ut con- 
tra adjiciat vires. No collation of MSS. affords the lealt 
opening for an emendation. Dr. Lowth takes hold. of the 
Syriac 812 fertility, and hazards the conjecture that from this 
tRIQ was formed, and renders ‘* have nourifhed.”” Dr. Stock 
ventures to change the 1 into 1 ‘‘ have created,’’ which, to 
be fure, fuiss the natural hiftory of Egypt; but of what 
weight is it, if totally unfupported by MS. or ancient ver- 
fion? * For,” says Dr. Horfley, “ it the text has been 
corrupted 
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corrupted by the error of a fcribe confounding fimilar let. 
ters, it might be expeéted that in fome of the multitude of 
copies from the MSS. in which the error was firft. com- 
mitted, the true teading would regain its place by the fame 
contingency of error by which it had loft it. If a conjec- 
turer of the prefent day propofes to change a z into r in 
any of the numerous MSS, that have been collated, he 
ought to give up his conjetture, whatever difficulty he may 
find in the text as it ftands.”” We think the Arabic a2 
fubjecit fibi gives the true fenfe here, ** Whofe land the rivers 


(fubjecerunt fibi) have covered.” 


Chap. xix. 1. § Behold Jehovah rideth on a fwift cloudy 
and cometh to Egypt, and away flit the idols of Egypt from 
his prefence.’’ Dr, Stock. 

“ And the idols of Egypt shall be moved at his prefence.’ 


Pub. verf, 


Upon this the note of Rofenmuller is, that if we admit the 
common verfion it fhould have, been 28> not 1399. This 
is rather rafhly afferted. “ Neither,” fays Rahab to the fpies, 
“ did there remain any courage in‘ any man @29n becaufe 
of you.” Jofhua ii. 11. Bifhop Stock’s rendering alfo pof- 
fefles its beauty, and by it we are put in mind of the heathen 
eracles ceafing, and the Pythones or fpirits of divination 
being by the Hebrew Boy, commanded away, and to give no 
inore an{wers. 


V. 5, 6.. ** Then fhall the waters fail from the fea, and the 
river fhall be wafted and dried up, and the ftream fhall grow 
noifome and be emptied: and exhaufted fhall be the embanked 


canals.’” Dr. Stock. : 
** And they fhall turn the rivers far away.’’ Pub. verf. 


imamm “ And the ftreams fhall grow noifome.” The 
reafon on which this verfion of the words is founded is quaint 
and far-fetched. The verb in hiphil fignifies, fhall caufe 
to turn away; “ that is,” fays the learned tranflator, ‘‘ the 
waters by their grt By me offenfive caufe people to 
turn away.” st, Dalelu has not, as in the tranflation, 
the copulative, nor ought it to have been in the line in 
which it is placed, but to have run in this manner: 


** Emptied and exhaufted fhall be the embanked cana!s.’” 


Chap. xxi. 7, 8. §* And he faw riding a couple of fiders, 
one mounted on an afs, one mounted on a camel, and he cried 
a caravan! fir, on my watch I ftand conftantly during the day.”’ 
Dr, Stock, | 
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*¢ And he faw a chariot with a couple of horfemen, a chariog 
of affes, and a chariot of camels. And he cried, .a Lion my 


Lord, I ftand continually on my watch-tower in the day-time,” 
Pub. verf. 


The public verfion here totally mifleads the ordina 
reader, who is ready to imagine here is a couple of fingle 
riders: then one chariot drawn by two affes, and another 
by two camels, whereas in fact the original prefents no fuch 
thing, but two men riding, the one on a camel and the other 
on an afs. The miftake arofe from taking recheb in the 
fenfe of a carriage, whereas its primary meaning is riding, 
whether on the back of a beaft or in acarriage. I faw,” 
fays the watchman, “ the riding of a couple of riders, (not 
horfemen, for there was not a horfe prefent) the riding of an 
als, and the riding of a camel.” 


V. oth. ‘* And behold here cometh riding one of the two 
riders, and he anfwereth and faith, Babylon is fallen, is fallen,’ 
Dr. Stock. 


“© And behold here cometh a chariot of men with a couple 


of horfemen, and he anfwered and faid, Babylon is fallen, is 
fallen.’’ Pub. verf. 


This verfion of the words is executed both with per. 
fpicuity and juftnefs. Confufion pervades the common 
tranflation. A chariot of men witha couple of horfemen 
muft fuggeft to an ordinary reader, a carriage attended by 
two fervants on horfeback. In the claufe beginning with 
** Babylon” we could have wifhed that the learned bifhop 
had kept in the track of the Hebrew, as there is fomething 
mourntul and elegiac in the very found: Naphelah naphe- 
lah Babel. ‘ Fallen, fallen is Babylon. This did not 
efcape St. John in the Revelation Emesev, execs Bafudwy. 


Chap. xxii. 5. ‘* For this is a day of trouble—before the 
Lord of hofts—of making walls to refound, and of fhouts to 
the mountain.’’ Dr. Stock. 


‘* Breaking down the walls and of crying unto the mountain.” 
Pub. verf. 


“pip feems defcended from mp to meet, and may denote 
that buftle and fhouting occafioned by the hoftile encounter 


of the oppofite fides, and is here exemplified in the facking 
of a city. 


V. 6. ‘ And Elam beareth the quiver, with chariots cometh 
Syria, and with horfemen.’’ Dr. Stock. 
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«¢ And Elam bare the quiver, with chariots of men and 
Rorfemen.’’ Pub. verf, 


Dr. Lowth conceived fomething aukward in the word 
27% men Coming between the names of two countries Elam 
and Kir, and he, on this account, adopted the correétion 
of Houbigant, in which he is followed by Dr. Stock, chang- 
ing the 7 into 9, which is done by only obtufing the angle, 
then the word becomes mR Aram, Syria. 


Chap. xxiii. r2. ** And he hath faid, thou fhalt exalt ng 
more, O thou much courted virgin, the daughter of Sidon.** 
Dr. Stock. 

«¢ O thou oppreffed virgin, &c.’’ Pub. verf. 


It is difficult to conceive how mpwrnn Hammenfbakah, 
which ufually denotes eppreffed, came to be rendered much 
courted. Perhaps the learned Bilhop conceived that pop 
alfo fignified to be crouded or fqueexed, and that this might 
refer to her trade. If her bafon was full of foreign veflels, 
her warehoufes diftended wih merchandize, her exchange 
thronged with merchants. ‘This, undoubtedly, conveys the 
idea of her being much courted by the nations. 

( To be continued. | 





Art. IL. Memoires d'un Voyageur qui fe repofe; contenant des 
Anecdotes Hiftoriques, Politiques, et Literaires, relatives, @ 
plujieurs des principaux Perfauages du Siecles. 3 Vols. 
8vo. Alfoin Englifh. 12mo. 5 Vols, Dulau. 1806. 


BlCGRAPHY fupplies authentic and valuable fources of 
hiftory, and at the fame time furnifhes a confiderable 
fund of entertainment for the ftudious and retired. It isa 
pleafing employment, in the repofe of fecluded life, to ex- 
amine the fecret fprings which have influenced the actions, 
and have aflifled or thwarted the efforts of the hero, or the 
ftatefman, in the fucceflive ages of the world. It thould, 
however, not be forgotten, that there are objeGtians to con- 
temporary biography. If given with carelefnefs or want of 
fidelity, if material faéts are fuppreffed or palliated, it be- 
comes a wilful and unjuftifiable impofition > its fources are 
corrupt, and its ftream is impregnated with error and falfity. 
If, on the contrary, it is faithfully and minutely given, 
there muft be many little details in the life of every man, 
that will fupply food for envy, and be liable to farcafm and 

mifreprefentation. 
There 
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There are few who have been fortunate or eminent in life, 
and at the fame time exempt from the malice of open or 
concealed enemies, and fecure from the fhafts of the ano. 
nymous calumniator, difcharged from the obfcure receffes 
of concealment. It has been faid that no man ever was a 
hero to his valet de chambre. The beft and ftrongest minds 
have at times their caprices and weakneffcs, which, if de. 
tailed with all their concomitant circumftances, would afford 
fubject of triumph to feeble and little men, who have not 
even a pretence to enter into competition with the obje& of 
their cenfure. 

In addition to thefe objeétions, it will be obvious that 
the hiftory of a man’s own life muft necefflarily involve in it 
many incidents relating to his intimate friends; incidents 
which (however truly and corre€tly ftated) they would not 
have wifhed to have fen thus fet forth ; and, in truth, there 
are many narratives which are proper and delightful in the 
eafe iad confidence of fele& and focial intercourfe, which 
are unfit to be offered indifcriminately to every reader. The 
well known expreflion of Cicero refpeéting the publication 
of his private letters, will apply with ftill more force and effeé 
to the publication of confidential anecdotes. ‘* Quam multa 
loca folent effe in Epiftolis qua prolata fr fint, inepta effe vi- 
deantur? quam multa feria, neque tamen ullo modo divul- 

anda ?”” 
; There is another objeftion to contemporary biography 
which applies only to literary and {cientific men. It 1s, that 
their hiftory ought te be foynd in their works. The author 
of the Inquiry into the Origin of the Difcoveries attributed 
to the moderns, and the colleétor and editor of Le:bnitz, 
has there, and in his other works, left an indelible record 
of himfelf, and his literary charaéter. He who, for half a 
century, has been efteemed and loved by fome of the mof 
eminent and learned men in Europe, and whofe fociety is 
now courted by all who have the pleafure of knowing 
him, had no call to write his own life ; but might have left it 
to be: hereafter gleaned from the private letters and papers 
of fome of the moft refpe&table chara€ters of the prefent age. 

Thefe were our general objeétions,. before we perufed 
Mr. Dutens’s work: and though they have fince been in 
fome meafure removed, yet we cannot help wifhing that 
fome few paffages had been omitted, and others curtailed. 
Mr. Dutens’s ftyle is a fuccefsful imitation of Le Sage ; and 
many of the defcriptions, particularly thofe of the earlier 
period, are given with a truth and felicity of expreflion, not 
at all inferior to the hiflory of Gil Blas.. Asa {pecimen 


of the author’s manner, we fhall tranfcabe his account of 
an 
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an adventure which occurred to him, when a very young 
man, and on a journey through a part of France, with his 
friend Le Chevalier de la Borde. The travellers attend a 
wedding dinner of one of the Cheyalier’s friends at Mont- 


bazon. 


« Among the different fubjeéts of converfation (fays Mr. Du- 
téns) On parloit des nouvelles de la province ; et un officier’ ra. 
conta que M. le Baron de C**, ‘Seigneur de Saint Maure, ve. 
noit de fe couvrir de ridicule. II avoit, difoit on, retiré du 
couvent fa femmae, qu’il avoit fait enfermer trois ans auparavant, 
pour caufe d’infidélité. Un gentilhomme de Cahors, qui fe 
trouvoit 1a, prit la parole, et dit: Vous vous trompez, je fuis 
Vhiloire ; et la raconta avec fi peu de difference, que cela ne 
parut pas mériter que 1’on donnat un démenti a un officier. Ce. 
lui-ci ne trouva pas le commentaire plaifant ; et, foit qu’il fie 
offenfé, ou gu’il crit devoir le paroitre, il adreffa la parole 
i|’homme de Cahors, ct lui dit: Je vous trouve bien hardi, 
Monfieur, d’ofer ainfi me donner le démenti; fi j’etois prés 
de vous, je vous donnerois un foufflet, pour vous apprendre 
a vivre; et tenez-le-vous pour donné. Toute la compagnie 
trembla pour les fuites d’un fi rude compliment ; mais le Gafcon, 
loin d’en paroitre inguiet ou démonté, prenant un air {€rieux : 
Et moi Monfieur, dit-il, pour vous punir de votre infolence, 
@idi jé vous paffe mon épée au travers du corps, et tenez.vous 
pour mort. La fingularité de la repartie, et cette nouvelle ma. 
niére de fe venger d’an soufflet, furprit autant qu’elle réjoait Ia 
compagnie ; l’officier méme entra dans la plaifanterie: on les fit 
embraffer l’un I’autre, Le repas fini, le Chevalier et moi fui. 
vimes notre route. La nuit s’avancoit ; nous fimes obligés de 
nous arréter A coucher 4 Saint-Maure. Le gite étoit aflez mé- 
diocre, et nous étions menacés de faire un mauvais fouper: fur 
qnoi le Chevalier dit qu’il alloit envoyer favoir, fi un gentil. 
homme de fes amis étoit A Saint-Maure ; ajoutant gu’en ce cag 
il étoit far qu’il feroit bien aife de nous donner a fouper: en 
effet, on nous fit dire qu’on feroit charmé de nous voir; et fans 
plus de cérémonie, nous nous rendimes a l’invitation. Nous ne 
trouvdmes d’autre compagnie que le maitre de.la maifon et fa 
femme ; en forte que le Daves fut affez férieux, malgré la bonne 
hameur du Chevalier. Quand on eut deffervi, on parla de nou- 
velles ; et moi, croyant egayer la compagnie, je racontai ce qui 
s’etoit paflé au diner de noces, et ne manquai pas d’appuyef fur 
toutes les circonftances de l’aventure du Baron de C**, et des 
pinifanteries que l’on avoit faites fur l’intrigue de fa femme, fur 
on reflentiment contre elle, et fur Ja foibleffe qu’il venoit de 
faire voiren la retirant du couvent; mais j’avois beau vouloir 
etre plaifant, perfonne ne rioit, dont j’enrageois: j’allois re- 

com. 
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commencer, quand je me fentis marcher fur le pied affez rude. 
ment; c’étoit le Chevalier qui m’avertiffoit; mais moi, fans 
profiter de I’avis je le priai de prendre garde, lui difant qu’if 
avoit penfé m’eftropier. Ne pouvant plus y tenir, il fe leva, en 
me faifant remarquer gu’il étoit tard; ét 4 peine faimes-nous 
fortis, qu'il s’écria: Que diable avez-vous fait? aviez-vous 
perdu l’efprit ? L’homme chez qui vous avez foupé eft ce paurre 
Baron de C**, lui-méme, 4 qui vous avez raconté fa malhen. 
reufe aventure ; et la dame qui ne rioit point, eft la propre he. 
roine du roman. Ou aviez-vous donc les yeux, pour ne pas 
avoir apercu tous les fignes que je vous faifois Gina. vous avez 
commence votre conte fi mal a propos?’’ Vol. 1. p. 25. 


Mr. Dutens is of a refpe&table proteftant family in France*, 
Excluded, as the French proteftants were, from the privi- 
leges and advantages of fociety, his father had prepared to 
renounce a country where he was perfecuted, and to fix in 
England, where he had an opulent brother then refident in 
Leicefter Fields. The climate, however, did not fuit him. 
He returned; fettled in France, married, and became the 
father of feven children; one of whom 1s the author and 
fubje&t of thefe memoirs. Mr. D. took an early oppor- 
tunity of executing what his father had only projetted ; and 
quitted a country where the proteftants were treated with fo 
much cruelty and injuftice. He came to his uncle in Lei 
cefter Fields; and, foon after, accepted the fituation of 
tutor to the fon of Mr. Wyche. The death, however, of 
his pupil put an end to his occupation, but not to his con 
neétion with the family; where he continued until in 
1758, he accompanied, as fecretary, Mr. Mackenzie, (Lord 
Bute’s brother) then appointed envoy-extraordinary to the 
court of Turin. 

Upon the return of Mr. Mackenzie to England, he filled 
the honorable fituation of Chargé d’Affaires at Turin ; in 
which he continued until May 1762; when Lord Rivers 
(then Mr. George Pitt) being appointed envoy-extraordinary 
to that court, Mr. Dutens returned to London, to the fo- 
ciety of his excellent friend Mr. Mackenzie, and to a partie 
cipation of his labours, as one of the members of Lord 
Bute’s adminiflration. He foon after accepted an offer of 
re-oecupying his former fituation of chargé d'affaires at 
Turin, where he continued two years. Before he reiurned 
to England, he learnt that the kindnefs of Mr. Mackenzie 
had obtained for him of the Duke of Northumberland, the 
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living of Elfdon, in the diocefe of Durham. | He returned 
to take poffefion of his benefice; and, foon afier, accom. 


panied Lord Algernon Percy, in a fhort journey through a 


art of France, and afterwards in the tour of Europe, 

He was again quietly fettled in his re€tory houfe at Elfdon, 
when Lord Mountftuart was appointed envoy-extraordinary 
to his favorite court of Turin; and notwithftanding the 
many refolutions which he had formed, he yielded to the in- 
vitation of the new envoy; and prepared to accompany 
him as his friend, but without any official fituation, ex. 
cept (upon the emergency of Lord Mountftuart’s being, 
called to rages upon private bufinefs) his again filling for 
afhort period the fituation of chargé d’affaires. 

Upon Lord Mountftuart’s return, Mr. Dutens appears to 
have quitted Turin ; and, after a refidence in Lombardy and 
France, to have joined his friends in England. The ap- 
pointment of Lord Walfingham, ambaflador to Spain, in 
1786, had very nearly again involved him, as fecretary of 
the embaffy, in the duties of public life. Minifterial ar. 
rangements, however, interfered. Lord Walfingham was 
removed to a more defirable fituation, and Lord Auckland 
went to Madrid ; a circumftance which left Mr. Dutens to 
that literary retirement and focial intercourfe, which he has 
fince fo happily enjoyed. 

It was in his way through France with Lord Mount. 
fluart, that Mr. Dutens had an opportunity of colleéting 
fome anecdotes, which fupply a more fatista€tory explica. 
tion refpeéting the hiftory ot the ** Ma/que de Fer,” than the 
induftry and ingenuity of Voltaire, and of a thoufand other 
writers, has been able to produce. We thall cite it from the 
Englith edition, in order to give an idea of that, as well a; of 
the French original. 


“© About the year 1685, the Duke of Mantua, wifhing to 
pofe the defigns of France, fent his prime minifter to all ie 
courts of Italy, to engage them to form a league againft thein 
common enemy. ‘This perfon, who was a very fkilful nego. 
Ciator, fucceeded in peaadlcg all the powers of Italy to enter 
into the views of his mafter. None remained but the Duke of 
Savoy, and the Mantuan minifter came to Turin to detach him 
from the intereft of France. ‘Phe cabinet of Verfailles, on being 
informed of the proceedings of this minifter, gave inftructions 
upon the fubjeét to the Marquis d’Arcy, then ambaflador from 
France at Turin. The latter began by many civilities to the 
minifter of the Duke of Mantua: he invited him to many par- 
ties; and among’ others to a hunt, which led them to the bor- 
ders of Pignerol, a town then belonging to France, As foon 
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as they were apon the territories of France, fome men, who 
had been hired for the purpofe, carried off the Mantuan minitter, 
conducted him to Pignerol, and thence to the ifle of Saint Mar. 
cee where he remained under the care of St, Mark and 

lajor Rofarges till 1690, When they received orders to bring 
liim to the Baftille. For two years the world was ignorant of 
theAate of the Mantuan minifter ; when, in 1687, there appeared 
in the Hiftoire abrégé de l'Europe, a letter written from Turin, 
which gave an account of the manner in which he had difappeared, 
But as the French ambaflador had concerted his meafures with fo 
much precaution, that it was almoft impoffible to furnith proof 
of this fact, it was thought prudent to deny it pofitively ; let 
all fovereigns, whofe prerogatives and dignity had been thus 
attacked by fo manifeft a violation of the law of nations, might be 
inceafed againi the cabinet of Verfailles. 

“* On the rgth of November, 1703, the Iron Mafk diced in the 
Raftille, and was interred next day in the burial ground of St. 
Paul. ‘Fhis we learn trom thesjournal of Dujonca, lieutenant of 
the Baftiile. 1s is proper to weigh that circumftance well with 
the following. It has been found by the regitter of the parith of 
St. Paul, that on the 2oth of November, 1703, a man of about 
forty-five years, of age named Marchiali, had been buried there, 
in the prefence of Major Rofarges, and the furgeon of the Baf. 
tille. Now Rofarges was the perfon who had kept the Iron Matk 
ever fince he had been conducted to the Ifle of Saint Marguerite, 
The name of Marchiali being Italian, igcreafes the prefumption ; 
and the comparifon of the journal of Dujonca with the regiter of 
the parifh of Sr. Paul, leaves us no doubt that this Marchiali 
was ‘the minifter of the duke of Mantua, carried off and con- 
fined in the above manner. The court of France had too much 
imereft in burying in the moft profound filence fuch a fact as 
this, not to have led the public attention aftray in all the ac- 
coun’s relative to the bron Mafk; and in order to annihrlate 
with one word, all the fuppofitions which -have hitherto been 
raifed to folye this hiftorical problem, I fhall only fay, that the 
Duke da Choifeul feveral times told me that Louis the XVch 
had one day faid, that he was informed of the truth of the hif- 
téry of the Iron Mafk. The duke was very curious to penetrate 
the myitery, and went as far. as, he could to beg his majefty to 
reveal it to him ; but the king would never fay, any thing more; 
except that, among all thé’ conjéctures which had hitherto been 
made upon the fubyett, there was none true. But fome time after, 
Madame de Pompadonr having preffed the king upon. the mat- 
ter, he told her that the Tron Matk was a minifter of a pe'nce 
of Italy ; and. Madame de Pompadour mentioned this zo. the Duke 
de Choifcul. . 

«© To itrengthen this conjefure, I will add, that the Abbé 


Barthélemy informed me, that being acquainted with the. Marquis . 
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de Caltellane, governot of the Ife of Saint Marguerite, he’ 
him to procure what tradition might have bech prefetved of the 
Tron Mafk. Upon, his retarn, the marquis gave him a memoir) 
which I have feen, written by a man of the name of Clatde 
Souchon, theh feventy-nine years old ; the fon of Jaques Souchon, 
a cadet in the independent company of Caftellane, who had. been 
in the fecret of M. de St. Mark, relative to this fubjeét. Claude 
Souchon fays, in this memoir, that he frequently heard it fuid 
by his father and by the Sieur Favre, chaplain to M. de St. 
Mark, that the prifoner Kept with fo much care and myftery in 
the Ifle of St. Marguerite, and whom he calls the Iron Mafk, 
was an envoy from the Enypire to the court of Turin; and he 
relates the cartying off of that minifter, with almoft all the cir. 
cumftances mentioned in the letter above cited. This inferior 
officer confounded an envoy from the Duke of Mantua, who was 
a prince of the Empire, with an envoy from the Empire, . He 
adds, that the minifter was given in charge to M. dé St. Mark, 
near Fenéftrelles: and that M. de St. Mark obliged him, under 
pain of death, to write to his fecfetary at Turin to bring Kim hfé 
papers ; in confeqnence of which, the fecretary arrived with thé 
papers, which were ferit immediately to M. de Louvois. Souchor 
fays befides, that the Tron Mafk died nine years after, in the Tffé 
of St Marguerité ; and cofitradidts fevetal affertions of Voltaire : 
among others the ftory of the plate and the fifierman, and that 
that the Iron Mafk had been condatted to the Baftille by M, 
de St. Marky Now if Voltaire is fo effentially miftakeny rez 
lative to the circumftances which he has affured us he Had from 
fuch good authority, we may well call in queftion a great part of 
what he has added, to give an air of the marvellous to this celes 
brated anecdote. 
“ Let the reader weigh well the connection between all thefe 
teftimonies, fo diftant froin éach other in time and place; the 
letter from Furin, the memoir of Souchon, the declaration of 
Louis the XVth, all authentic, and agreeing fo well together ; 
and the conjeéture that the Iron Mafk was’ no’ other than the 
prime minifter of the Duke of Mantua, becomes evidently cor- 
rect.”” Part 5. Chap. 6. | | 


The third volume ‘of the Frencli, and the fifth of the 
Englifh, contains anecdotes, feleftions, ard critical iriveffi- 
gations, fome. of confiderable intereft. The eviderices, in 
oppofition to the paradoxical Warburton, that the immor- 
tality of the foul made a: part of the creed of the Jews, and 
the conje&ture that Shem, thé fon of Noah, was the fame 
perfonage who, afterwards, was’ fo'diflinguifhed by the name 
of Melchizedech,. are given with candour and ingenuity. 
The account of a fummer fpent at Chanteloup, the country 
feat of the Duke of Choifeiil, and many other of the anec- 
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dotes, give an interefting and (as far as we can judge) a faith. 
ful a of the manners of the French nobility ai that time, 
In thort, though we do not wave our obje€tions to this {pecies 
of biography, we cannot conclude this article without expreff- 
ing a Sith, that, in other works of the fame kind, there ma 

be as much to commend, and as little to cenfure, as wil 
be found in the ‘* Memoires d’un Voyageur qui fe repofe.” 





Art. III. Mads. By Robert Southey, &e. 
[ Concluded from page 410.} 


Maree finds his way back to the Mifouri without dif- 
ficulty, and is intormed by Cadwallon, whom he haf 
left in charge of his new fettlement, that fymptoms of 
treachery had lately appeared in the Aztecas, and that they 
were evidently preparing for war. This is confirmed b 
Erillyab, and accounted for, in fome meafure, by Neolin, 
wae of the Snake-god, who, in a profing kind of f{peech 
affirms, that this fpiral deity had called for blood, and that 
it was therefore neceflary to have recourfe to their ancient 
rites. Stili farther to afcertain the fentiments of the Az- 
tecas, Madoc makes a feaft, at which he encourages Ama- 
lahta, a fullen favage, but fomewhat communicative in his 
0 to intoxicate himfelf with mead. A difgraceful fcene 
ollows. ) 


«* Give him drink, 
'To be at peace! quoth Madoc. The good mead 
Did its good office foon ; his dizzy eyes 
Roll with a fleepy fwim; the joyous thrill 
Died away ; and, as every limb relaxed,* 
Down funk his heavy head, and down he fell! !!’ 


The poet himfelt could fcarcely have been fober when he 
wrote this fettion; and the reader will furely agree with 
us, that whatever might compofe his beverage, the waters of 
Helicon formed no part of it. 

The interment of Owen’s bones, which is the next oc- 
currence, is fucceeded by an open declaration of war on 
the part of Aztlan, fo that the difgufting debauchery we 
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have juft witneffed might be omitted without injury to the 
ftory. The Hoamen now hold the feaft of fouls, as de- 
feribed in the account of the North American Indians, at’ 
which Neolin plays off fome juggling tricks; and, while 
the people are intent on their melancholy duties, gives his 
deity the fignal to appear. The fnake iffues from a huge 
cavern, and involving the prieft in his folds, towers over 
his head, and looks round for his accuftomed prey. The 
Hoamen {camper off, but Neolin, difengaging himfelf from 
the ferpent, purfues their flight, ail feizing a child, 
_ it to the reptile, who glides contentedly back to his 
en. As foon as Madoc is apprifed of the tranfattion, he 
haftens to the {pot with twenty fpearmen, and lays hold of 
the prieft. He immediately gives the well-known fign; 
upon which the {nake re-appears, and twines round him as 
before. The Britons recoil in affright; but Madoc, ad- 
vancing upon the double enemy, with a {word in one hand 
and a burning brand inthe other, cleaves Neolin down the 
middle, and {mokes his god once more to his den, whither 
he is followed and killed. 
If Mr. S. had looked into Ovid he would have found 
a ferpent, more tremendous than his own, deftroyed ina 
manner not unfuitable to the dignity of heroic poetry ; 
whereas nothing can well be more mean, not to fay ridicu- 
lous, than the buftle made by Madoc and his twenty fol. 
lowers in the defeat of this poor reptile, 
The fnake-god and his prieft being thus difpofed of, 
Madoc affembles the Hoamen, and at the head of a folemn 
procefhion, attended with croffes, images, &c. advances to 
the cave, where he preaches a fermon, of which the Indians 
do not underftand much, but which they take in good part, 
and unanimoufly call out for baptifm, which is immediately 
beftowed on them, to the great delight of ‘* Cadog, Deiniol, 
Padarn, and Teilo*.” They are now joined by Caradoc, 
with an Aaztecan fpy, whom he had taken prifoner, and 
whom Madoc iaftantly fets at liberty. Asthe firlt proot of 
ratitude to his deliverer, Tlalala (fo he is named) joins 
celopan in an expedition to feize one of the ftranger's 
children, as a viétim to Tlaloc, god of the waters. In this 
they fucceed beyond their hopes. From their hiding place 
they difcover Caradoe afleep, and Tlalala approaches to 





* © Saints and martyrs,’’ Mr. S. tells us inthis notes: where, 
= his ufual dexterity, he labours to turn them all into ri. 
icule, 
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kill him; but at the inftant he is about to firike, the harp 
of the bard, which lay befide him, utters a found, and the 
avege foregoes his prey in a fright. Before he recovers 
his 

feen to his concealment. Here Hoel comes to fport, and 
is inftantly feized by Ocelopan, who makes off with 
his prize. Madoc hears the child’s crics, purfues him, 
falls into an ambufh, is taken captive, and carried in tri- 
umph to Aztlan. Young Hoebis fhut up in a dreary ca- 
vern, and the Britifh prince, for whofe blood the gods were 
fo clamorous, is chained, by the foot to the centre of a large 
ftone, and compelled to engage in a fingle combat with the 
braveft of the Aztecas! He difpatches the firft who enters 
the lifts, and is warmly engaged with the fecond, when a cry 
is heard, that the Britons are approaching, and all ran. to 
defend the city ; while Madoc is bound hand and foot by 
the priefts, and quietly laid up in a corner of the temple. 

A dreadful, battle takes place (the fame. which was fought 
300 years afterwards by Cortes), which, though highly favour. 
able to the ftrangers, is only ended by the night... Daring the 
ftruggle, Amalahta, recovered from his fit. of drunkennels, 
colleéts a dozen Hoamen, as wicked.as himfelf, and makes 
an attempt to carry off the women, who. are affembled, 
with Goervyl, in the houfe of her brother. The conflié& 
which enfues, and which we confider as the wortt part of 
the poem, bears no {light refemblance to the attack of a 

offe of conftables. on a gang of female gypfies in a barn. 
n conclufion, however, the ladies are viétorious ; and the 
ravifhers, feeing their leader firft, {calped, then ham-ftringed, 
and finally run through the body, betake themfelves to 
flight. While this is going forward at. the city of, Madoe, 
that chief is fet at liberty by Coatel, the miftrefs. of Lin- 
coya, and. conduéted, to the cavern of, Hoel. The. poor 
youth is dragged out through a chafm, which: he had. pre- 
vioufly difcovered in the rock; and Madoc has the fatis- 
faétion of reftoring him to the arms of his, mother, whom 
he meets in queft of him, From her he ‘learns the danger 
of the women, and, haftens, to their affiflance; all is, ‘at 
prace when he arrives, and the prince,’ after difcovering the 
ex of one woman (Senena), and beftowing another 
(Goerv \ in, marriage, arms himfelf, in, hafte, and repairs 
to the fe d of battle. Here he flays Coanocotzin in fingle 
combat, while his people, enccuraged by his prefence and 
example, redouble their efforts for vi€tory, and, after a fan- 


guinary confliét, force the gates of Az Driven from _ 


their capital, the vanquifhed retire to Patamba, a neighbours 
™ 


(pirits, Caradoc awakes, and the Aztecan retires un. 
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ing city, where they celebrate the obfequies of the dead, 
and ghoofe a new king ; while Tezozomoc, the high prieft, 
pur{ues his bloody work with a moft tedious and difgufting 

feverance. ames of various kinds, but which it i# 
impoflible to underftand. without a reference to the plates in 
Clavigero’s Hiftory of Mexico, fucceed the folemnities; 
after which, both parties prepare to. renew the war. 

Madoc, like Cortes, takes his veflel to pieces, and builds 
a number of brigantines on the lake; with thefe he runs 
down the light canoes of the Indians, and obtains a bloodlefs 
vidtory. The dauntlefs Aztecas attribute their defeat to the 
influence of the ftrangers’ gods on the watery élement, and 
determine on making a laft effort by land. Previous to the 
attempt, however, the ceremony of watching the apprensees 
of a new fun takes place; and while the prieft an Reale 
are anxioufly looking out for it, a volcano burfts forth and 
confumes the miferable Tezozomoc, while an outrage 
tempeft. {wells the waters of the lake above the fhores, and 
{weeps away Patamba with its, inhabitants. The king and 
fome of the chief warriors efcape by fwimming; others 
are faved by the exertions of Madoc; and, as all profpe& of 
continuing the war is now at an end, Yahidthiton and his 
people, in obedience to the voice of a bird, who repeatedly 
calls out ‘* Depart! depart!”’—take up their gods and. the 
afhes of their monarchs, and retire to the weftward to 
found another Mexico, and meet another conqueror in. the 
adventurous Cortes. 


«* $6 in the land 
Madoc was left fole lord.’? 


And fo finihhes this, elaborate. poem. ; 
Mr. S, is not happy in his, names: many of them fet 
our organs. of enunciation at defiance. Gwgan. he. has acy 
commodated. to our ignorance, and he does not forget. to 
mention it; but we are ftill left. to. ftruggle with.‘ Gwalch- 
mai, Gwaelod, and Cynddelw; Gwynon, Celynin,, and 
Gwynodyl!” p, 129, The American appellations, are {till 
more uncouth and barbarous. 
To the.notes, which form a large portion of: the volume, 
anda ftill larger of the. ftory, we have many, objeftions 
They certainly contain, fome;curious extraéts, amidft:much 
irrelevant matter, and. fome ufeful elucidations ; but. they 
are. replete. with, petulance and levity, which fometimes 
hories on, profanenels, Thus.having mentioned Og, king 
of Bafan, in the.text, he,here pours out a; flood of spine 
nonfenfe from. the Rabbigs, in. ridicule, as it fhould >. 
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of his ftory. Soon after, he gives an account, from a 
Latin writer, of the fudden clathing and receding of two 
mountains in the ftate of Modena, while fmoke and fire 
iffued from a chafm between them. This jutt defcription 
of the effeét of an earthquake, by no means uncommon, js 
thus commented on; 


‘* A fiery mountain is a bad neighbour, but a quarrelfome 
one muft be infinitely worfe, and a é 
much better. It is a happy thing for us, who live among the 
mountains, that they are now-a-days very peaceable, and have 
left off ‘ fkipping like rams,’ ’’ P. 547. : 
This, no doubt, is mighty clever, and as it contains a 
fneer at the facred writers, who, in the lofty language of 
Eaftern poetry, defcribe the mountains as bounding at the 
approach of their Maker, it comes with increafed zeft, 
Mr. S. fometimes treats the pageantries of popery with fuf. 
ficient reverence, it would be betterto difplay it where it is 
infinitely more due; nor feek the taba ; of fools by the 
triteft of all toliies, the ridicule of Scripture. We will hope, 
however, that this was not intended, though the expreffiion is 
Incautious. r 

We alfo obferve among the notes fome hankerings of 
jacobinifm. Gilbert Wakefield, we are told, p. 540, ‘* was 
tent to prifon for quoting a fable of AXfop.” He was fent 
to prifon, (which to him was a fcene of feftivity and ti- 
umph), for a bafe and traitorous attempt to paralyze the 
exertions of his country. We will never fit in filence, and 
hear this man numbered among the martyrs of liberty. We 
knew Gilbert Wakefield better than Mr. S., and can tell 
him from authority not to be difputed, that he exulted in 
the imaginary deftruétion of all that is facred among us. 
Under the mafk of infantine fimplicity, he concealed a 
crafty and a malignant mind. He had undoubtedly ftudied 
hard, and his memory was uncommonly retentive; but he 
had not a particle of tafte or judgment; and the chaos of lt- 
terature that rambled in his head was produétive of little 


more than a perpetual ftruggle between temerity and: 


error. 

The extrafts, produced from the former part of this work, 
will afford our readers ample opportunities for judging of 
Mr. S.’s manner. If there be any difference of ityle, tt 
is certainly not in favour of the concluding pages. Unlefs 
we deceive ourfelves, Mr. S.’s Pegafus vifibly flags: nor 
this to be wondered at, when we take into confideration the 
unconfcionable diftance that he has travelled. To fpeak 
out, the poem is much too long; and the author, who, 
while his Mufe was yet unjaded, frifked and curvetted, and 
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frolicked in a thoufand vague dire€tions, feems to have per- 
ceived his error when it was too late, and to have clofed 
his labours imperfeétly. A prodigy is called in, and the 
ftory is cut fhort, becaufe no {pace is left for a natural. 
termination ! 
To fpeak of Madoc as a work of art, it is defe&ive in 
a very qu degree. The firft objeét of a poet fhould be to 
in belief; that is, to tell his ftory in fuch a manner, that 
it may eafily feem credible. But what could be the views 
of Mr. S.? What credit could he hope to obtain for his 
narrative? when he gave the well-known, authentic.ted ad- 
ventures of Cortes and Columbus to an imaginary, at leaft 
adoubtful charaéter of the 12th century! Novelty, the fe. 
cond excellence of poetry, is here out of the queftion. 
We have the as aac of Mexico, the fem facri- 
fices of the priefts, the {plendour of Montezuma (Coano- 
cotzin), the noble but unavailing courage of Guatimozin 
prema the battles of Cortes, noy, the building of 
is brigantines, detailed with a minutenefs that fatigues the 
mind even to difguft. Quodcunque oftendis mihi ke, incre« 
dulus cdi. In the elegant narrative of Robertfon, and yet 
more in the energetic and glowing defciiption of Bernal 
Diaz*, we follow the real conqueror of Mexico with 
trembling delight ; we fee his perils, and are animated by the 
prodigies of valour exhibited on every fide; but when all 
thefe are attributed to a hero of romance, who lived three 
hundred years before they took place, we are tlopped at 
every page by the evident injuftice and abfutdity of the 
ftory. r. S. is no plagiarift: he borrows nuthing from 
the poetical repofitories ot his predeceflors ; indeed, he has 
no apparent occafion for it, being abundantly rich in his 
ewn refources. We with he would tax his fancy for the 
materials of a tale, and not build up, as in the for- 
tana Thalaba, and the prefent poem, an edifice from the 
ragments of a thoufand different authors. This illegitimate 
fyftem of conftruéting hiftorical, we muft not fay, epic 


a 








* It is to the praife of Mr. S. that he has fpoken with ap. 
plaufe of this moft interefting and valuable writer, as given to 
us by Major Keating. ‘* The true Hiftory of the Conqueft of 
Mexico” is indeed “ a delightful work, and the only account 
of that tranfaétion on which we can rely ; yet, becaufe it a 
peared without any of thofe fcandalous puffs which difgrace our 
preffes, and teach our Jiterati how to think, it mouldered on 
the thelf!’* See Brit. Crit, vol, xvii. p. 27) &C. 
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8, is attended with other inconveniences, which Mr. §, 

not had the good fortune to obviate. We have the may. 

ners of Hoel Dha and David at the fame table ; and the 

Indians of Torquemada and Prefident Jefferfon confounded 
in the fame defcription ! 

Nothing is better known, than that the primitive Mexicans 
were a poor and defpicable horde of favages at the time of their 
migration; (the epoch of Madoc, ) acquainted with few of the 
arts, and none of the elegancies of life; nor did they eme 
from this ftate of barbarifm till many generations had _paffed 
away; yet, in the poem, their cities, their temples, their 
palaces, their me iflands, their gods, and their priefts, 
are thofe of their higheft flate of civilization and power, ag 
exaggerated and embellifhed by the grofs partiality of Cla. 


vigero! 

Nor is the author more happy ia his hero than 1 his flory. 
The pains and pleafures. of Madoc can intereft’ no human 
being: he is a native of ** the World without Vice,” and 
has fitle in common with the inhabitants of this outcaft 

et. Danger and. difficulty fly at his roach; and the 
tine to which Mr. S. “ed secinadtak a tfeate a@ tempos 
rary alarm for his fafety, has neither probability nor dig- 
nity to recommend tt. 

The followers of Madoe are no better difcriminated thar 
himfelf: Cadwallon is a tame creature, and Caradoe the 
bard, who charmed us in the firft part, and in whom we ex- 
pected to find a new Tyrtzeus, in the enfuing battles 1s mute 
and inglorious. The Indians are drawn with more fkill; 
though even in them, the fhades of charaéter are not very 
apparent, each individual being rather a virtue or a vite 

rfonified, than a human being judicioufly compounded of 

th; yet they command our ref{peét, and in many cafes our 
admiration. : 

To. the defeéts of the ftory muft be added thofe of a 
lighter nature, which occur im tlie’ language, and’ which 
are too numerous to be altogether paffed over in filence. 
Of thefe, fome originate in. that. wonderful facility with 
which the author is gifted. Mr. Southey cannot fay wath 
Narciffus, that plenty os madé him poor ;—but it has unfortu- 
nately made him negligent : hence the reader’s good, nature 
is too often abufed with. fuch doggrel as this: 


“ Now God forbid, quoth I : and’ God forbid, 
Quoth he!” P. 29. 

‘¢ And I; their leader, am not of the fons 
Of the feeble!?" P67; &c: 
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‘ Orhers feem to arife from that vitiated tafte, which we 
once feared was becoming epidemical, and which, while it 
elevated profe upon ftilts, thought no apd genuine but 
fuch as crept along the ground, and lifped out its feeling 
in a language uitherto confined to the nurfery: 


*¢ Good night, Goervyl, 
Dear fifter mine, mine own deat mother’s child!’ P. 206. 


This infantine pe grew up in oppofition to the bom- 
baftic jargon fo tuccelstully combated in the Baviad; and 
is doubtlefs the more tolerable evil of the two, as being 
lefs unintelitgible. But the reverfe of wrong can fearcely 
be right ;- anid if this, as in ethics, the wife man will always 
prefer a juft medium. : 

To thefe may be added an overflowing of metre; not 
fuch as is found in our {weeteit poets, where an unaccented 
fyllable at the clofe gives fulnels, harmony, and effe@t to a 
line, but,a bold violation of accent, rhythm, and every at- 
tribute of verfe. From its frequent recurrence there can be 
no doubt of its being affe€ted by the author as an excel. 
lence: 


“ The beautiful band of brethren that they were!’” P. ¢. 
‘« Hear me, thou Son of the Waters, will thou have me,’’ &c. 


This, perhaps, is a difeafe of the judgment ; but what fhall 
we denominate that paffion for coining new words, and new 
acceptations of reitle with which the poet is fo grievoufly 
afflicted! 


“¢ It torrents down.” 

‘* With purple #/anded the dark blue deep.’’ 
‘© Whereto fhall that. be likened, to what gem 
Indiademed!”’ P., 73. 


But of this enough. We do not reckon it a the 
faults of Madoc, that it has few metaphors, and fll fewer 
poetical or mythological illuftrations. When introduced 
with judgment, they embellifh and invigorate a poem, but 
the example of Mr. S. fhows, that they can be omitted with. 
out inconvenience, and almoft without being miffed. We 
recolJeét but one, and’ that one is incorre& : it is at the clofe 
of the firft book. 


“* So over ocean, through the moon-light waves, 

Prince Madoe fail’d with all his company. 

No nobler crew fill’d that heroic bark 

Which bore the firft adventurers of the deep, 

To feek the Golden Fleece on barbarous fhores.’’ P. 184. 
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If we except Madoc, certainly not much injured bya 
comparifon with Jafon, and Caradoc the Telamon, or if Mr, 
S. prefers it, the Orpheus of the expedition; the reft of the 
crew, a company of namelefs adventurers, confounded in 
one general mafs, cannot be faid to vie im nobility with the 
heroes and demigods of the Argo. 

What then are the merits of Mapoc? They are many 
and great. It is no compliment to Mr. Southey to fay, 
that he poffeffes an unrivalled command over the lan 
of poetry. Eafe, elegance, grace, and facility are pecu. 
liarly his own; and he pours forth his conceptions in a 
fweet and {pontaneous flow of. words, which a life of ftudy 
would enable tew to obtain. He has befides the eye of a 
poet, and marks and defcribes the various appearances of 
nature with an accuracy that is worthy of all praife, anda 
feeling that is exquifitely delicious. Thus Madoc contains 
a thoufand paflages that will be remembered and quoted 
with delight, when the trite and thread-bare ftory, on 
which it is founded, is configned to negle& or oblivion. 

Mr. S. has fo little to unlearn, and fo many requifites in his 
favour, to become the poet of a tale which his * count 
fhall not willingly forget,” that we are perhaps lefs inclined 
to overlook his failings than thofe of any other writer, and 
fome of our ftriétures may theretore bear the afpe& of feverity, 
If he could be perfuaded to abate fomewhat of his fpeed, to 
ftop and arrange the materials of his own finding, to be lefs 
eafily fatisfied with his firft expreffions, to correét his dif. 
pofition to prolixity, and to allude to, or incidentally men- 
tion, his hiftorical faéts, inftead of verfifying them at full 
length, he might, and indeed would, be ranked among the 
greateft poets of his age and country. Let him choole a 
national ftory: Arthur and others, kings and patriots are 
before him, highly fufceptible of poetical ornament, and 
well worthy of his extraordinary powers. In truth, we 
cannot avoid obferving, that fome atonement is due to 
his country. The politics which influenced him in mein 
France the burden of his fong, while that unhappy an 
guilty land was reeking with innocent blood, theugh long 
renounced, yet call for at leaft poetical expiation. A poet, 
Mr. S. will do well to recolle&, is commonly.a lover of his 
country. Homer and Virgil, and in later times, Taflo and 
Camoens, were genuine othe and their grateful country- 
men dwelt on their works with higher pleafure and nobler 
feelings than the fimple admiration of their talents could 
ever afford. 
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Art. IV. A Di&ionary of the Veterinary Art, containing all 
the modern Improvements; and including fo much of com- 
parative Anatomy, Phyfiology, Materia Medica, Chemiftry, 
Pharmacy, Natural Hiftory, Fe. Fc. as is connefted with 
the Subje&. The whole illuftrated with Copper-plutes. B 
Thomas Boardman, Veterinary Surgeon to the 3d (or King’s 
ewn) Regiment of Dragoons. 4to, 21. 12s. 6d. Kearfley. 


1805. 


HE work before us, though called a Di€tionary, is not 
confined to the mere definitions of the terms, or words 
ufed; but like James’s, and other medical Diétionaries, con- 
tains full defcriptions of the feveral objefts that appear to 
have a relation to the veterinarian art. Much learned ‘in- 
veftigation has been employed in endeavouring to difcover 
whence the word veterinarius is derived, but without coming 
to any fatisfa€tory conclufion. Columella calls thofe, who 
are employed in curing the difeafes of cattle, veterinarii, 
in which fenfe it is conftantly ufed. In the fe€tion treating, 
De vitiofis incrementis linguz bovum, he fays, ‘ Solent 
etiam faftidia cibo afferre vitiofa incrementa linguz, quas 
ranas veterinarii vocant.”” 

Among animals, the care of horfes, in a particular man. 
ner, engroffes the attention of the Veterinarian, as from 
their numbers and their varied employment, they fall 
much oftener than others under his notice. Of other 
animals, as of the ox, the cow, the afs, the fheep, the 

t, the dog, and a few others, this author fatisfies him- 
elf with giving fhort defcriptions, with general accounts 
of their habits and difeafes, and of the modes of treating 
them; but in the account of the horfe, he is more particular 
and diffufe.. After a general defcription of the animal, he 
gives the charaéter of horfes as they are found in different 
countries. The Arabian, which has the preeminence; the 
Barb, faid never to grow old from their preferving their 
vigour to the laft; the Spanifh, the German, &c. con- 
cluding with thofe of this country : 


“© The breed of which,’’ he obferves, ‘* is as mixed as that 
of its inhabjtants;’’ ‘* the frequent introduction of foreign 
horfes has given us a variety, that no nH country can boaft 
ef ; moft other countries produce only one kind, while ours, by 
a judicious mixture of the feveral fpecies, by the happy dif- 
ference of our foils, and by our fuperior fkill in management, 
may triumph over the reft of Europe, in having brought each 


quality of this noble animal to the higheft perfe¢tion,’”’ = 
e 
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The methods ef rearing and feeding horfes, and of train. 
ing them, as racers, hunters, or for draught, are civen 
under diftinét heads; alfo dire€tions for the condue of 
grooms and coachmen, defcriptions of their harnefs and 
trappings, and inftructiens for riders, with the whole art of 
horfemanthip. The anatomy of the horfe is given in part 
under the general term’ aratomy; other parts under the 
words bones, mufcles, glands, blood-veffels, arteries, veins, 
nerves, brain, ftomach, &c. The engravings are copied from 
thofe in Mr. Richard Laurence’s Enguiry into the Stru€ture 
and animal Economy of the Horfe, and appear to be fuffi. 
ciently correét, but they are coarfely executed, and are in 

eneral much too {mall to convey the neceffary informa- 
tion. The adopting thefe engravings has led to inconve. 
niences and to irregularity in arranging the fubjetts ; for it 
has hence happened, that fome of the plates, thowing the 
mufcles, are explained under the word anatomy, others 
under the words exterior of the horfe, others under the word 
horfe, and again under the word mufcle; under which 
lait word, alien they fhould all have been placed. 

Hiftories and defcriptions of the difeafes to which the 
horfe is fubje& are alfo given, wkhthe method of treating 
them, as praétifed at the Veterinary College, or taken from 
Gibfon, Taplin, and other writers, particularly from Mr. 
St. Bel and Mr. John Laurence. Both the hils, or cata- 
Jogues of difeafes, and of the articles of the Materia Medica 
employed in curing them, are very numerous, More dit. 
eafes are defcribed than it will probably ever fall to the lot 
of any furgeon to fee, and many more drugs or medicines 
noticed than there can be any occafion for ufing; but as 
they were found in former books on the fubjett, it 1s pro- 
bable the author might not think himfelf at liberty to omit 
them. Of each of the articles of the Materia Medica, as 
well as of thofe conflituting the food of cattle, there are 
clear, diftinét defcriptions, with the manner of producing 
and cultivating therm. 

Having given this ample account of the fubje&s contained 
in the volume, which are in general treated of and explained 
ina clear and fatisfa¢tory manner, it remains that we lay 
before our readers a few paffages, as {pecimens of the exe- 
cution of the work, with fuch refle€tions as may ctcur to 
us on prcducing them. 

Air. The author is very full on the neceffity of fupp'ying 
horfes with this element in the utmoft purity, ani is par- 
ticularly fevere in cenfuring the ftru€ture of many, or moft 
of our lables, in which, inftead of fecing contrivances for 
venulating 
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Ventilating them, uncommon pains appear_to be taken to 


prevent all communication with the external air. 


" . ~r AD . . Bbna- 9? RA ‘ . + yy . — : 
“« Large, crouded flabies,” he fays, ‘* contribute gieatly to 
lh ce i ~~ > ~ a a * } ae oe f 4 7 ™* 
communicate contagious or infections difeafes. A great number 
= . . . e . . _-, 
éf horfes breathing im one place contaminates the atr; and if 


it has not a free current, it foon becomes umvholefome, and, 
like the air of gaols, it contrais 2 malicnant quality, which 
produces fevers in thofe horfes who ftend in thea, and on chang. 
ing them to other itables, they likewile communicate the infees 
tion to others. Hence it has been remarked in thofe epidemical 
difenfes amongit hortes, which have appeared in Bentain, chat it 
raged with moit violence inm- thote itables waere a great number 


of hortes were confined together tw cae large Rabb, whalit its 


horic 


~~ 


* 


effects in {mall well-aired abies was more mild and lefs de. 
Rructive. 

«* The Earl of Pembroke, in his Military Equitations, tells 
ns, that the Arabians kee p their herfes as much as pothble in 
the open air. ‘ Bvery day {iays he) from morning to night, 
all the Arabian horfes itend faddied at the tent doors; and, as 
the Arabians live in teats, theie tents ferve them likewife for 
ttables.’ 

‘ The method of managing hoerfes approaches, as near as it 
is pofible, to the natural or wild’ ftate, and cannot fail of being 
attended with fulutary efiects to the conftitution of this ufetul 
animal; and although this practice cannot be adapted or recom- 
mended in our cold and changeable climate, yet the inference is 
very obvious, and cannot tail of thewing the propriety and 
wiefulnefs of keeping our horfes in well aired, ventilated 


ftables.’’ 


Phe conftituent parts of the atmofpheric air are defenbed, 
and their qualities explained, under the re{pective terms ot 
oxygen, hydregen, calorie, &c. 

Ators. The author cenfures the cultom of giving aloes 
in large dofes; he alfo recommends uling the Socotrine for 
hories, inttead of the hepatic, which may do mifchet by the 
roughnefs of its operation. He adviles it to be given in 
doles of one or two drams, and repeated every [econd ot 
third hour until it operates. Forgeiting however this cau- 
tion, we fee him frequently preferibing it in dofes of half 
anounce. Mr. Colman found, he fays, that rhubarb, co- 
locynth, and fome other expenfive purges, are of little ufe 
given tp horfes, they are therefore omuted in the Difpen- 
latory of the Veterinary College. 

_ The opinion that the American aloe does not blow until 
it has attained its hundredth year is, he fays, and we have 
“G2 long 
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long so underftood, a vulgar error; but, he adds, a fkilfyl 
pes. Taal can make them blow when he pleafes, by fet. 
ting them in beds of tanners bark. The two aloe plants, 
we wilkobferve, which have blown, and been exhibited near 
London, within the laft five or fix years, were faid, by the 
owner, to be cach of them about thirty years old. Had he 
accelerated the time of their blowing? And did they grow 
as lofty, and as large as they would have done, had no art 
been ufed to quicken their growth ? 

Farcy. The author fhows a deep and intimate ac. 
quaintance with the nature of this deftruétive difeafe, and 
has laid down fome excellent regulations for the manage. 
mient of horfes tainted by its venom. 


«© General debility is fuppofed,’? he fays, ‘‘ to be one great 
eaufe of farcy ; alfo foul feeding, a want of proper exercife, a 
fchirrous ftate of the mefenteric glands, injudicious bleeding, or 
the unfeafonable adminiftration of violent medicines,  Farey 
likewife will originate from contagion, and from inoculation 
with the matter ot glanders. Indeed, we are led to conclude, 
that there exifts a itriking affinity between thefe difeafes; as 
they will mutually degencrate, and the poifon produced by the 
one will propagate the other. Thus, by the application of the 
matter of farcy to the delicate membrane lining the noftrils, we 
give birth to glanders ; and the difcharge of the latter, inferted 
on the externad parts of the body, will caufe thofe ulcerations de- 
nominated farcy-buds. 


«¢ In recent cafes of farcy, where the animal is ficfhy or high 
in condition, it will, in general lic in our power to remove the 
fymptoms without the aid of the more powerful medicines, Mo- 
derate bleeding, a few mild purges, cooling diet, and proper ex- 
ercife will be required. The inflamed abforbent fhould be fre- 
quently and diligently fomented with flannels wrung out of the 
warm decoction of chamomile or common herbs, and the actual 
cautery may be freely applied to any buds that appear; after 
which they will affume the ufual marks of health, and may be 
healed by drefling them with common digeftive ointment. 

‘« Should the flate of the animal, however, be otherwife than 
this, fhould he be low in ftrength and condition, his hide bound, 
and his coat itaring, it cannot but be obvious, that bleeding and 
medicines, having a tendency to reduce the fyftem, muft be 
avoided. A different treatment of courfe muft be employed. 
In the firft place, it will be neceffary to difcover the primary 
fources of this deficiency in condition ; which, perhaps, are 1- 
perfet maftication, worms, or bad grooming. Thefe obftacles 
removed, we would recommend a generous diet, warm clothing, 
and regular and gentle exercife. The end in view may be far- 


ther afhited by what, in the language ef the ftable, is termed 
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good dgeffing ; indeed, by a proper attention to this latter cir. 
cumftance, great benefit may accrue. It removes obftruions 
in the fmaller veffels, and promotes a free and vigorous circulation 
on the furiace of the fkin, as has been noticed under the article 


drefling.’” 


The author’s defcription of the operation of firing horfes, 
with the view of difcufling any hardnefs, or {welling, is 
judicious ; but his account of a praétice, common, he fays, 
among a certain clafs of horfe-dealers, of firing horfes to 
make them appear {pirited, contains fuch a fpecimen of de- 
pravity, as we could not have thought exifted, even among 
thofe depraved people, who have-been {ligmatized for their 
brutality and cunning from a very early period. As it may 
contribute to adeteétion of their villainy, we will lay the 
whole article betore our readers. 


© Frrinc. Acertain difcipline of the whip, ufed by fray. 
dulent horfe dealers in order to terrify a horfe, and thereby 
aroufe every fpark of mettle in him. ‘ This,’ fays Mr. John 
Lawrence, ‘ 1s an everlaiting fource of cruelty, perpetrated by a 
race of brutal and infenfible mifcreants, who would be as little 
fcrupulous to derive gain from the torture of their own {pecies. 
Horfes, whilft in fuch hands, live in a conitant ftate of appre. 
henfion and mifery. Almoft every hour of the day the tormentor 
goes into the ftable, like a Weft India negré-driver, whip in 
hand, and infli¢ts the cruelty of the lath upon each horfe, in 
order to make him lively, and apt to fly even at the found of a 
man’s foot; and this correction from habit, from a defire of 
reaping all its imaginary benefit, and from fuppofed caufes of of. 
fence, is often performed with the utmolt force. But the bar. 
barity is never fo monftrous, or rather hellifh, as when infliéted 
upon the debilitated and crippled objects of exceflive labour. 


‘Too much of this is practifed at the fales of worn-out poft-hacks 


and machiners. I once faw a poor mare, ftone-blind, exquifitely 
fhaped, and fhewing all the marks of high blood, moft unmer- 
cifully cut with the whip about a quarter of an hour. before the 
fale, in order to bring her to the ufe of her ftiffened limbs ; it 
was a fruitlefs piece of cruelty ; her labour was done, and fhe 
was receiving her reward from the hand of ungrateful man! I 
faw the tears trickling down her cheeks, and to me it was an 
affecting fight. All this barbarity is totally unneceffary ; for 
the intent of it is fo generally known, that it gan deceive no- 
body : nay, it often has the effeét of producing fudden cramps 
in a horfe, and always of fpoiling his trot upon a fhew. I infitt 
upon it, from long obfervation, that all horfes are fhewn to the 
heft advantage by a moderate ufe of the whip.’ 
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In the treatment of the fiftula, the author recommends 
laying the canal open through its whole length, where jj 
is practicable; he then drefles the internal furface with 
efcarotics until the difeafed parts are floughed away, when 
milder . preparations are to be ufed untl the wound is 
healed. 

On the different kinds of grafs, and which are to be 
preferred, and on the choice of hay, ufetul direétions ase 
given. 

Foor. The defcription of the foot of the horfe is accom. 


panied with engravings, which Mr. Freeman permitted , 


the editor to copy from his ‘* Obfervations on the me- 
chanifm of the horfes foot ;’’ they are however but coarfely 
executed. 

STOMACH. It is known that the horfe never vomits, but 
the reafon is not, we believe, generally known; we hhall 
therefore give a part of the anatomical defcription ot the fo. 
mach of the horke, accounting for this peculiarity. 


‘© In the ftomach of the horfe there is a pretty large portion 
which is infenfible, in confequence of a cuticular covering, and 
differs, of courfe, from the villous portion of that vifcus. This 
infenfibility prevents irritation from hard food. ‘The cefophages 
isalways, unlefs at the time of deglutition, drawn into iongitu- 
dinal folds. This proves a barrier to any retrograde motion of 
the food, and which alfo precludes the poffibility of his vomiting, 
from its acting as a valve againit any fubftance that might be re- 
jetted by the ftomach. Vomiting in this animal would be fatal, 
as from the ftructure of the fuperior portion of the pharynx, food 
would in this cafe be introduced into the trachea.’’ 


Though bile is fecreted in great plenty in the liver of the 
horfe, there is no refervoir or gall-bladder attached to it, as 
in man, and in moft quadrupeds; the bile is conveyed by a 
proper channel, or duét, from the liver immediately into the 
duodenum. 

It would be eafy to multiply quotations, and to give other 
inftances of the attention with which the editor has colleGed 
and put together the materials, forming this Dictionary, 
but the above will, we prefume, be fufficient. On the other 
hand, no material articles, as far as our recolle&tion ferves, 
have been omitted; unlefs the words manege and training, 
which we do not fee, be deemed fuch. The plates are de- 
ficient in number, as well as in arrangement, aud are by 
much too fmall.to anfwer any ufeful purpofe. We think 
that on one of the head of a horfe, of the fize of about 
‘wo inches to one and a quarter, there are above fixty figures 
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af references. This may, and we truft will, be remedied 
in another edition. Having given our opinion of the parts 
we have noticed, which in general are exceedingly well exe- 
cuted, we will only add, that we hope, and can fcarcely 
doubt that the Didionary will be favourably received ; and 
that the author will obiain encouragement, in fome degree 
comment{urate to the diligence he has fhown in forming the 


works 





Ant. V. Ledfures on Belles Lettres and Logic. By the late 
Wiiliam Barron, €8c. , 


(Concluded from p. 359.) 


V R. Barron confiders the various fpecies of profe com- 
4¥4 nofition, under the heads of epiltolary writing, fic- 
tion, philofophical writing in the form of effays, fyftems, or 
dialogues, and hiftory. We find but few fpecific precepts 
for the atcainment of excellence or the avoiding of faults in 
thefe various kinds of profe writing. Inftead of this the 
le€tures are chiefly occupied with an enumeration of the 
moft eminent authors in each department, and a critical ef- 
timate of their merits or defe€ls. We are far from denying 
the ufefulnefs of fuch a detail, but we think that, in the pre- 
fent inflance, it has been allowed to occupy more than its 
proportionate {hare of attention. 

Mr. Barron's eftimate of the relative merits of the effay- 
ils, letter-wrtters, philofophers, and hiftorians of ancient 
and modern times is, in general, fufliciently juft, but in cer- 
tain particulars, we can by no means agree with him. He 
is Certai:-ly deficient in critical difcrimmation, when he fay's 
that the letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague “ poffefs 
very few ingredients of that fpecies of compofition but the 
forin;”” and that ‘* the reader confiders her rather in the 
chara€ter of a grave and inftruétive hiftorian, than an amuf- 
ing letterawriter.”” (Leét. 39.) We fhould fcarcely have 
credited that a grave profeffor could ferioufly complain of 
the fuperabundant gravity of this moft ingenious and lively 
female, whofe letters we are inclined to confider as one of 
the beft models that we poffefs of the familiar epiftolary ftyle, 
undebafed by homelitielé or affeétation. . 

We think Mr. Barron equally unjuft in his cenfure, 
when he denies all merit to Steele as a periodical effayitt, 
and calls him “ one of the moft frivolous of all the candi- 
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dates for fame in this line, who have at any time laid their 
pretenfions before the public.” So far is tmis: from bein 
generally allowed, that Steele 1s commonly placed next to 
‘Addifon in eflimating the merit of the contribuiors to the 
earlier periodical publications. We are furprifed that a 
Scotchman fhould have taken no notice ot the Murror and 
Lounger, which certainly deferve to be enrolled amoug the 
number of flandard works of this defcription. 

We were imprefied with the yultne!s of the following jL. 
luftration of the popularity of effay-writing. 


« The forbidd’ng afpect of fyftem, and the popularity of ef. 
fay-writing, are pertinentiy iHuftrated by fome works of the 
Jate Mr. Hume. He compofed an abftract, dry, fyicmatic 
book, on human nature, which had employed much of his time 
and labour, and from which he expetted confiderable reputation, 
He was difappotnted and mortified, the book was fcarcely ever 
called for, and foon funk into oblivion. He refoived, however, 
not to relinquifh the fruit of his profound refearches. He con. 
cluded, that the manner, rather than the matter of the book, was 
the caufe of its difgrace, which induced him to drefs it up in 
another and a more engaging form. He accordingly republifhed 
the fubfance of it in effays, adorned with all the ingenuity of 
thought, vigour of invention, and elegance of ftyle, for which 
he is remarkable ; and the attempt was attended with all the 
fuccefs he could have defired.”” (Leét. 40.) 


In eftimating the merits of the hiftorians of antiquity, Mr. 
Barren is moft untortunate as to the flyle of Xenophon andof 
Cwfar, which he confiders as beneath the dignity of hiflo- 
rical compofition. To all readers of true tafte, the elegant 
fimplicity of thefe writers poffeffes an irrefifuuble charm; 
and we are much difpofed to think, that it is a flyle better 
adapted forhiftory, than that which Mr. Barron might charec- 
terize as more dignified and nervous. It is rather fingular that 
he fhould have fuppofed Cwfar to be very lytle concerned 
about his fame as a man of letters, when it is known that 
he wrote a book on analogy, and ran the rifgue of drown. 
ing to preferve his comnyentaries fiom perifhing. Mr. 
Barron includes under hillory, the fubordinate {pecies of 
annals, memoirs, and biography ; but he ought to have treated 
feparately of each of thefe kinds of writing, and particularly 
of the lait, which, from its importance, and the general in- 
tereft with which it is received, was entitled to a full 
difcuffion. 

The examination of compefitions in verfe, is prefaced by 
a very fhort and impérfeét account of the diftinétion be 
tween poetry and profe. Short as this account is, we obferve 
in it one very remarkable error, namely, the affertion . that 
rnyine 
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rhyme is the invention of the barbarity of the middle ages.” 
(Leét. 44.) So far is it from being true that rhyme was an 
invention of the middle ages, er indeed of any particular 
age or nation, that it has been found in the native poetry of 
almoft every people, except the ancient Gréeks and Romans. 
It is found in the poetry of the Arabs, Perfians, Hindoos, 
and native Americans; and it was a favourite ornament of 
the verfification of our Gothic anceftors. The gratification 
which it affords, is, therefore, founded in human nature, 
and not in the arbitrary decifions of fafhion or caprice. 
The eer is naturally pleafed by the regular recurrence of 
fimilar founds; and the art which the poct exhibits in 
exprefling himfelf with eafe, and pathos, in {pite of the re- 
ftraint which is impofed upon him by the arbitrary ftruéture 
of his lines and terminations, greatly enhances our admira- 
tion of his power and fkill. 

«« Si malgré cette contrainte,’ fays Fontenelle, ‘ le poete 
penfe et s’exprime auffi bien que s’il edt été entierement libre, 
alors au plaifir naturel que fait la beauté du difcours, fe joint le 
plaifir artificiel de voir que la contrainte n’a rien gaie.”’ 

The fingular circumftance that rhyme was at no period an 
accompaniment of the claffical poetry of ancient Greece and 
Rome, has been thus plaufibly accounted tor. In confe- 
quence of the number of fimilar terminations occafioned by 
the infleétions and conjugations of the Greek and Latin 
languages, it was, in fa¢t, more difficult to avoid rhyme in 
verfification than to produce it, and there was more of art 
and fkill difplayed in fhunning than in attaining the — 
recurrence of fimilar terminations. Hence it was the objeét 
of the poet to produce a variety rather than a famenels of 
cadence ; and the want of fimilar termination in the poetry 
of Greece and Rome was amply compenfated by the me- 
lody of the verfes, and the artificial combination of long and 
fhort fylables. That rhyme was apt to intrude itfelf un. 
fought into the ancient verfification, is proved by many 
of the lines both of Home: s:3 Virgil Thus in the 
Greek poet we find, 


** Eomere sos pBcei— OAuumria Swat exUrary 
And in the Roman, 

Cornua velatarum—obvertimus antennarum, in. 3. 549. 
And, 
Tum Bitiam ardentem—oculis animifque frementem,’’ 


fEn. 9. 703. 


Examples may alfo be found of couplets which rhyme ac- 


curately to each other, as 
L14 oo 
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‘* Haud aliter terras inter, calumque volabat 

Littus arenofum Libya, ventofque fecabat.’’ En. 4. 256-3, 

And, 
‘© His amor unus erat, pariterque in bella ruebant : 
‘Tunc quogue communi portam flatione tenebant.”’ 


ZEn. 9. 182.3 


34 

So far is the remark of Mr. Upton, in his obfervations on 
Shakelpeare, from being ftrictly true, that thefe chiming 
terminations were fo indufirioufly avoided by Virgil, that ur 
his whole poem itis difficult to find one. 

Mr. Barron feems to have contrafted an uncommon de- 
gree of antipathy to rhyme. He fays it is ** a dnminutive 
ornament in the higher kinds of compofition, and has for 
that reafon been difcontinued by almoft all Englith epic, 
dramatic, and deferiptive poets.” But he allows that © it 
is Of great fervice to bad poets, for it conceals many im- 
perteétions both im thought and expreffion.” And _ yet 
the moft generally admired of all the Enghith poets, Pope, 
wrote invariably in rhyme. But Mr. Barron feems to 
have had a very madequate idea of the merit of Pope’ 
veriification, for he places it below that of Parnell. ~“Speak- 
ing of this laiter poet, he fays, 


‘© His verfification is not inferior to that of Pope in melody 
and concifenefs, and is /xpferior in fimplicity and perfpicuity. It 
teems with inftru¢tion, with the genuine language of the heart; 
and there is no poetry perhaps, which the reader can perufe fo 
often with pleafure.’’  {Ledt. 47.) , 


We can by no means concur in this exceflive culogium 
on Parnell; nor in the author's unqualified reprobation of 
rhyme. 

This reprobation we find biafling his judgment on ano- 
ther remarkable occafion, and inducing him to prefer the 
flanza of octave ryme, employed by Taflo and other Italian 
pocts, to the heroic couplet ufually adopted in the longer 
compofitions of our own country. The Italian ftanza, Mr. 
Barron calls “* a {plendid meafure of eight lines, in which 
no two adjacent lines rhyme to one another, except the two 
laft. The other fix lines all rhyme, but without fucceeding 
one another. ‘The firft line rhymes with the third, the fe- 
cond with the fifth, and the fourth with the fixth. The 
jingle of the rhymes,” he fays, ao is thus imperfeétly felt, 
and the reader almoft believes he is perufing blank verfe. 
(Leét. 53.) It is, however, the opinion of the beft critics, 
that the regular ftruétpre of the flanza of eé?ave rhyme,and the 
conftant recurrence of its alternate rhymes, become exceed- 
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jngly tirefome to the ear in a long work; and that our he. 
roic verfe allows of a much greater variety of cadence and 
diverfity of paufe. 

The order in which Mr. Barron confiders the various 
fpecies of poetic compofition is firft Paftoral, then Ly- 
nc, Didaétive and Defcriptive poetry, and laftly, Epic and 
Dramatic poetry. He is peculiarly ample on the fubjeét of 
Epic Poetry which occupies feven complete lectures. He 
firft confiders it, according to the plan laid down by Arif. 
totle, in refpeét to its table, charaéters, fentiments, and dic- 
tion; and then examines the merits of all the great epic 
writers, according to the ftandard which he thus previoufly 
etablithes. tle finds the Ihad of Homer in perfeét cons 
formity to all his canons of criticifm ; and well he might, 
tor thefe canons, which he derives from Ariftotle, were 
themfelves founded upon that very Ilad, He need not, 
therefore, wonder that Homer ‘ is as complete in the con- 
ftru€tion ot his fable, as af he had been acquainted with 
all the critical Knowledge of Ariftotle.” (Lett. 49.) But 
he is by no means fo partial to the Odyfley as to the Iliad, 
and will not, indeed, allow it to be anepic poem, becaufe 
it does not exacily conform to the rules which the great 
father of criticifm has eftablifhed. 


Taking, however,’’ fays he, * the Odyfley for a aarrative 
or heroic poem, containing many curious incidents, which would 
very much attract the attention of an unpolifhed age, no fub- 
ject could be more happily chofen, no ftory could be more plea- 
fantly told. 

« Every Jandfcape, incident, and chara¢ter,’’ he adds, “ are 
painted in the moit lively and glowing colours. Such, indeed. 
is the captivating and romantic nature of the objects, and the 
fimple, credible and beautiful phrafeology in which they are ex- 
hibited, that the reader appears to traverfe enchanted grounds, to 
wander through the land of fancy, and to furvey characters and 
forms wonderiul and itrange.’’ (Lett. 50.) 


We can by no means relifh this dotrine, that a change in 
the title will alter the merits of a performance. To what- 
ever clafs of poetry the Odyffey is to be referred, we muft 
always confider it as uniting great beauties to confiderable 
blemifhes. It is defe&tive in unity of fubje&t; and in 
many of its parts it dwells by much too long upon trivial. 
and unintereiling details. But the wonderful adventures of 
Ulyffes will always excite a lively intereft ; and the mafterly 
defcriptions of Homer muft enfure a lafting reputation to 
this work, although by the verdi&t of every critic, it is . 
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be placed confiderably below the rank of the Lliad. Yer; 
although the Odyfley be a lefs perfect produétion than the 
Iliad, there is furely fuch a general refemblance in refpea 
to the plan and execution of thefe poems, as to render it 
manifefily proper to clafs them together. To narrow the 
field of epic poetry fo greatly as has been done by fome 
critics, we think tn the higheit degree pedantic and abfurd, 
Boffu is fo rigid in the qualifications which he demands 
for this exalted rank of poetical compofitions, that he feems 
inclined to exclude every pretender except the Iliad, the 
Eneid, and the Jerufalem ot Taflo. Mr. Barron is fca:cely 
more accommodating, as beflides the Odyiley, he rejeéts 
from the epic lift the Pharfalia of Lucan, and fome other 
produétions which have been generally admitted to that 
tank. We think it much more congenial to the principles 
of found critici{m to clafs together, than to feparate, per- 
formances which agree in the effential points of giving a 
lengthened eetail ot heroic atchievements, and demandin 

the higheft embellifhments of which poetry ts fufceptible. 

Dramatic poetry, confidered under the heads of tragedy, 
comedy, and opera, is the lait fpecies of compofition to 
which Mr. Barron directs his attention. We have nothing 
‘particular to remark upon this-part of his courfe, but that he 
feems to us to eflimate too highly the moral efletis of the 
ftage. We can fearcely allow that ‘* the proteffed end of 
tragedy is to habituate the mind to the practice of what is 
rigit and good, by exciting and ilrengthening virtuous 

affions and feelings ;’’ and {till lefs that it furpaffes the 
exertions of the moraliit, as all he attempts is, to gain the 
intereft of the underflanding in behalf of virtue, while the 
tragic poet pretends to engage in his favour the more pow- 
ertul influence of the heart. (Leét. 55.) 

The profeffed end of tragedy, we are afraid, cannot be 
fairly reckoned much higher than to intereft and affeét the 
emotions agrecably. The moral of the fable is generally but a 
very fecondary confideration ; and it were well, it in all 
our tragedies of repute, even this fecondary confideration 
were paid to that important point. If the flage were al- 
ways an innocent and rational recreation, the moralift 
would have no caufe to complain ; but it muft be matter of 
the deepeft regret, that in many of our tragedies, which 
have obtained the higheft repute * pathetic effect, the ge- 
neral tendency is the very reverfe of moral; and with re- 
{peg to moift of oar comedies, we arc afraid that the cafe 1s 
fill worfe. 


We proceed now to the fecond department of Mr. Bar- 
ron’s 
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ron’s work, the logic, which occupies by far the fmalieft 
{pace, as itis difcutled in fourteen lectures, while the rheto- 
ric is extended to fitty-feven. It is now very generally ae- 
knowledged, that the ancient logic ot Arrlotie, or, as & is 
commonly called, the logic of the {chools, however ingenious 
and fubtle it may be, 1s of litle. or no real utility. Its 
boaited fyllogif{m, alter all the labour that has been bellow- 
ed upon it, and the thoufand vobumes' that have been written 
to illuflrate its varieties and define its application, has never 
enriched {cicuce with a fingle ufeiul difcovery. 

Notwithftanding that this truth has been io generally ad- 
mitted, yet very little has been done by the moderns to place 
logic on a more rational foundation than it was leit by the 
fchoolmen. Almoft all the modern treatifes which protefR 
ediy difcufs this fubjeét, are occupied chiefly by the fame 
trivolous difquifitions which have brought reproach upon 
the logic of the ancients. This is the more remarkable, as 
Locke, in his mmmortal treatife on the Human Underiland- 
ing, long ago completely expofed the futility of fach pur- 
funs; and gave an example of the only method by which 
a rational logic could be cultivated; namely, by a caretul 
analyfis of the various faculties by which the human miad 
difcovers truth; a detetiion of the natural caufes-of er 
ror, whether arifing from the imperteétion of our faculties, 
the ambiguity of words, or the common prejudices to 
which men are expofed; and a cautious invelligation of 
thofe truths which are intuitive, or entitled to be admit- 
ted on their own evidence: and thofe which are brought 
to light only through the intervention of other truths, i 
the various proceiles of reafoning. 

The path which Locke fo clearly pointed out, and in 
fome meafure explored, has been as yet but very little 
trodden ; and the feience of rational logic may be confi. 
dered as ftill affording a rich field of difcoveryto the fu- 
ture enquirer. ~ With this impreflion upon our minds, we 
were ibeced to expect iene gratification trom the la- 
bours of the prefent author; and to look for inftruétion 
from a leéturer, who had been occupied more than twenty 
years in the inveftigation of this very fubjeét. In this ex- 
pediation, however, we have been difappomted; for we do 
not find that Mr. Barron has done any thing to refcue the 
fcience of logic from the obf{curtty under which a has hi- 
therto laboured, or even to add to it thofe lights which 
the labours of recent writers might have enabled him to 
appropriate. 

Having informed us, aficr the example of the old logical 
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writers, that the operations emy ployed in the invefligation of 
truth are only three in np waslber, Perception, Judgment, and 
Reafonins, ths author proceeds to examine the nature of 
ideas * as exifling feparately, or detached from one another,” 

We need not inform our metaphyfical readers of the great 
confufion that has arifen im the philofophy of mind from the 
vague ufe of the term sdea, and the fingular paradoxes that 
have been maintained, chiefly on the ground of the different 
fenfes afligned to this term. We certainly expeéted that 
Mr. Barron, fully aware of all this, would have ftrittly de- 
fined the meaning of this ambiguons term, and emploved it 
with the greateft caution. ‘This, however, is by no means 
the cafe, for idea is ready to ferve the author upon every 
occafion : and he gives no other account of it than the old 
one, that 1s the impreffion, picture, notion, or conceptign, 
made on the mind by external objects, or by its OWN internal 
teelings and operations, (Left. 1.) At the end of his 
third leéture, after having treated at length of ideas as fim. 
ple and complex—diftinét and obfcure—adequate and in. 
adequate—particular and abftratt, Mr. Barron writes as 
follows concerning the meaning of the word of which he 
had treated fo amply. 


Before I relinguith this branch of the fubje, I muft ob, 
ferve, that although ‘in compliance with the example of all logical 
writers, I have hitherto confidered, and thall, through the whole 
of this courfe continue to confider, all knowledge as compofed of 
ideas, and fall call every impreflion made on the mind, whether 
ar ae d from an external or an internal archetype by this name; 
vet that fome late writers of eminence have eae ‘d thefe i imp ref 
naiy “a other names than that of ‘ideas. All impreffions then, 
prompted by archetypes, which have a real exiftence without the 
mind, they dif: ng guith by the name of perceptions. All impref. 
fions, of which the are hety pes have no real exiftence, but are the 
creatures of the imagination, as a mountain of gold, and fea ot 
milk, they denominate conceptions. Thofe imprefftons only they 
call ide AS, which have been formerly ‘received a the mind, and 
are again recalled b¥ memory. You will find this explanation 
ufeful in reading fome metaphy yfical, and even fome critical writ- 
ers; but it issmore convenient for our purpofe to give the name of 
idea to every imprefion, whether fimp'e or complex, and from 
whatever fource it may be derived.’ 


We are at a lofs to determine what the purpofe ts which 
Mr. Barron finds better anfwered by this vague ufe of the 
term idea, unlels it be that of his own eafe. It certainly 
contributes g greatly to ob{curity to employ the fame term in 


a variety of fenfes; and in the cafe of the term in queftion 
the 
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the evil is greatly aggravated from the circumftance of its 
being alfocrated with a very peculiar and erroneous theory 
of the laws of human thought, by which we are taught that 
dn tdea ts a kind of piéture or fenfible reprefentation of the 
object about whichthe mind ts occupied, neceffarily prefent 
m the mind when it perceives, reafons, remembers or ima- 
eines. ‘This is the theory that has afforded a foundation for 
the ftrange fceptic al conclufions of certain metaphyfical fy f- 
tems conceriting the nonsextfence of matter, und even ot 
mind itfelf ; and it certainly renders a cautious and reftri€ted 
ufe of the term idea abundautly expedient. 

Of this theory, Mr. Barron takes fome notice in his 4th 
lecture, where he gives an enumeration of the various fources 
of human knowledge ; but he is by no means fuccefsful in 
expofing its abfurdity. He mentions the opinions of Arif- 
ale and Kpicurus concerning the images, phantafs, or 
films of external objetts, which they ay ry to be prefent in 
the mind during perception; and alfo {peaks of the peculiar 
doétrines of Locke and Hume on this fubjeét. But what is 
not a little remarkable, he takes no notice of the fyftems of 
Defcartes, or of Berkeley, although thele fo materially influ- 
enced the progrels of the ideal theory. His refutation of 
the {ceptical dottrines founded upon this theory, amounts 
to no more than this, that ** our total ignorance of the 
theory and manner of fenfation and perception, involves this 
fubjeét i in impenetrable darknels, and affords field for meta- 
phylical fpeculations, which, we are fure, muft be errone- 
ous, but which it is not eafy to evince to be falfe.’ 

It is fingular that Mr. Barron fhould not have made a 
better ufe of the labours of bis countryman, Dr. Reid, in 
whofe Effay on the Intelleétual Powers of Man, he might 
have found a very ample detail of the origin aud progre!s of 
the ideal theorv, and a very fatistattory refutation of the 
{cepticif{m to which it gave rife. Had he carefully ftudied 
the works of this metaphy fician, and of others who have 
lately trodden in the fame path, his fyftem of logic might 
have been m. iterially improved in more than one particular. 

The enumeration which Mr, Barron gives of the fources 
of our knowledye, or of the different kinds ot evidence 
by which propofitions are fupported is fenfation, confciouf- 
nefs, intention, reafoning, and teltimony. (Leét. 4.) Here 
we remark one very material omiflion, namely, memory, by 
which we have the immediate knowledge and evidence of 
that which is paft, as clearly and certainly as by fenfation 
or con{cioufnels we have the immediate knowledge of that 
which is prefent. Memory is, indeed, a very smportant 
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fource of information, as without its aid, the knowledge we 
derive from every other fource would be altogetiver evanef. 
cent, and of no permanent utility; tt ought, therefore, by 
no means to have been omitted tn a.claflification of the ori- 
ginal fources of our belief. 

After fome curfory obfervations on thefe firft principles 

of knowledge, Mr. Barron proceeds to examine the com- 
mon fources.of error or prejudice. Here he adopts the 
well known arrangement of Lord Bacon into the Idola 
Tribus, Idola Fori, Idola Specus, and Idola Theatri; upon 
each of which clafles he offers fome remorks and MNuftre. 
tions. Here again, we have to regret that Mr. Barron had 
not profited by the labours of Dr. Reid, who has a very 
matlerly chapter on this fubjeét. The iluftrations and ¢x. 
amples offered by the prefent writer are extremely vague 
and indefinite, and are by no means ftriétly appropriate to 
the clafles under which the ‘y are introduced. ‘Thus the pres 
judices arifing from party-fpirit, fafhion, and authority, 
which are confidered by Mr. Barron as examples of the Ido. 
la Theatri, feem more properly to belong to the Idola Tri. 
bus, or that clafs of errors to which the whole human [pecies 
is liable. 

The author next proceeds to treat of the various kinds of 
reafoning, which he divides into mathematical, moral, pocti- 
cal, and prudential ; and again, into intuitive, demonftrative, 
and probable. His illuftrations of the different kinds of 
proof are judicious and ufetul; but his account of the na- 
ture of proof itielf, viz. that it confifls in difcovering the 
agreement or difagreement of our ideas, is liable to feveral 
objections which our limits will not at prefen t permit us to 
flate. He favs, ** Mathematics and arithmetic are the only 
{ciences fufceptible of demonflrative proof.” (Lett, 8.) 
But where, it may be afked, did he learn that arithmetic is 
not a brancl: of the mathematics ? ‘The remarks upon the na- 
ture of proef are followed by an account of the moft ordt- 
nary fophifms. 

Mr. Bai rron, at length, arrives at the fyllogifm, the great 
weapon of the ancient logic, and the principal objeti of al! 
vs laborious refearches. The account which he gives of its 
tructure, and of its various modes and figures, is upon the 
whole iatsstaétory, and we have already allowed that he does 
not eftimate its utility too low, when he fays, that ‘* it never 
grat tifie d {cience or bufinefs with the difcovery of one ufeful 
truth.’ It was, however, as he oblerves, pofleffed ot ** high 
merit as an engine of wrangling and controverfy ; and was 
the happic!l contrivance that could have been devifed for 
7 conduétu g 
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dondudting thofe public difputations and comparative trials, 
which tor ages prevailed in Europe, and in which the difeo- 
very of truth was no part of the ambition of the combatants.”’ 
(Leét. l 1.) : 

The three laft letures of this courfe are occupied with an 
analyfis of the various branches of human knowledge, con- 
fidered according to the arrangement of Lord Bacon, as they 
are addreffed to the memory, the underftanding, and the ima- 

ination. We do not fee the peculiar propriety of annex. 
ing fuch a difquifition to a courfe of logic ; nor the benefit 
to be derived from fuch a rapid review of all the {ciences 
and arts to which human ingenuity has as yet given birth. 
Under fome of the heads ot arrangement, topics are dif- 
culled which would have found a more appropriate fituation 
in fome preceding parts of the courfe. Thus, under the 
head of hiftory, we find a variety of remarks upon the na- 
ture of annals, memoirs, and biography ; and even a fpeci- 
fication of fome of the moft eminent authors in thefe depart. 
ments, fubjeéts which would have been introduced with much 
more propricty into fome of the leétures on Rhetoric. 

Upon the whole, although thefe lectures might have been 
fufhciently ufeful, as addrefled to an auditory of youthful 
fudents, we do not think there was any prone tm for bring- 
rig them before the bar of the public. They do not enlarge 
our views of the fubje&ls of which they treat ; their author 1s, 
in general, fatisfied with following the beaten track, and 
employing:the arrangements, arguments, and even illuftra- 
tions of his predeceflors ; and in fome inftances, particular! 
inthe leétures upon logic, he has not rofieed nearly fo 
much as he ought to have done by the difquifitions of thofe 
who have gone before him. 

Mr. Barron’s ftyle is animated, and in general perfpicu- 
ous, but it is not always correct; and on fome occafions it 
is affected, and makes a near approach to the bombaft. He 
too frequently omits the relative pronouns which or that, 
and on the following occafion improperly omits that wher 
uled conjundtively. ‘* His fentiments were refined, his lan- 
guage is formal, his wit is learned; in a word, he feems 
afraid that fome circumftances fhould difcover Mr. Pope 
was nota great man.” Idiom requires that to be inferted 
before the words ‘‘ Mr. Pope was not a great man.” In the 
following fentenoe we have the fame improper omiflion of 
the conjunction that, combined with a very inelegant repe- 
tition of the words if is, ‘* The formality and parade with 
which this contrivance of Simonides is reprefented, is apt 
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to miflead, and to make us imagine it is of more importaneé 
than it 1s.”’ 

In the following expreflion, the qualifying word only is 
mifplaced. ‘* For the feafons of defpondency are attended 
only with filence.”” The author’s meaning required him to 
have written, ‘* for the feafons of defponding only are at- 
tended with filence;’’ on another occafion, he writes, 
‘* claflical authority is none other than the example of fuch 
{peakers and writers.” Inftead of mone other, he ought to 
have faid nothing elfe; as the firft phrafe is appropriated to 
perfons, the fecond to things. 

In fome inflances we have to accufe Mr. Barron of af-. 
feétation, as in the repeated ufe of the term nzvel inftead of 
new. The following fentence 1s greatly too pompous for 
the occafion on which it is delivered. ‘* I have now finihh- 
ed every preliminary difquifition which appeared requifite 
to elucidate the approach to our fubje€t, and to qualify us to 
proceed with pleafure and emolument.’’ It is a dire&t Scot: 
ticifm to employ the word throng in the fenfe of bujy, as is 
done in the following fentence. ‘* In throng feafons, he 
has not leifure to inform himfelf fully of fatts, the moft 
important ingredients in a {peech of bufinefs.”’ 

Thefe inaccuracies of ftyle require greater animadverfion 
ina work upon Rhetoric than in any other compofition ; 
but it is no more than juftice to aleribe many of them to 
the circumilance of the work not having received the 
correéting hand of tlie author, before it iflued from the 
prefs. 





Arr. VI. A Voyage to Cochinchina, in the Years 1792 and 
1793: containing a general View of the valuable Produc- 
tions and the political Importance of this flourifhing King- 
dem; and alfa of fuch European Settlements as were vifited 
on the Voyage: with Sketches of the Manners, Chara&er, and 
Condition of their feveral Inhabitants. To-which is annexed, 
an Account of a Journey, made in the Years \180\ and 1802, 
to the Refidence of the Chief of the Boofhuana Natién, being 
the remoteft Point in the Interior of Southern Africa to whic 
Europeans have hitherto penetrated. The Facts and Defcrip- 
tions taken from a Manufcript Journal. With a Chart 7 
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the Route. By John Barrow, Efq. F.R.S. Author of 
“ Travels in Southern Africa,” and * Travels in China.” 
4to. 467 pp. Price $l. 13s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1806. 





MB; Barrow’'s preceding publications of this kind have 

defervedly receivéd an important fhare of public 

attention and efleem. They are, indeed, confidered as . 

flandard books ; and no collection, whofe object is geographi- 

cal or ftatiflical knowledge, can be confidered as complete 

withoutthem. Of this prefent volume, however, there are 

onlytwo portions whichexcite and fatisfy particular curiofity ; 

namely, the account of Cochinchina, comprifed in about 

f one hundred and twenty pages; and the account of the ex- 

pedition to the refidence of the chiet of the Boofhuana na- 

tion, which forms a kind of appendix. Thefe parts of the 

work are, beyond all deubt, exceedingly interefling and in- 

firuétive. Of Cochinchina very little has been hither to 

known, and the belt informed, as well as the lateft writers on 

the fubje€t of geography, frankly acknowledge that from de- 

ficiency of materials they were unable to cammunieate ‘an 

authentic or fatisfa€tory information. The part of Southern 

Africa alfo, which is here defcribed, is the remoteft point in 

the interior of that region to which Europeans have 

hitherto penetrated. It is by no. means our intention to de- 

preciate the other portions of this publication, but all the 

places touched at, in this and other voyages to China, are fo 

well known, and have been fo often and fo well defcribed, * 

that although the detail and narrative of Mr. Barrow are re- - GF 

markably well given, we fhall only dircét the attention of the 
reader to what has, with us at leaft, the more forcible recom- 
mendation of novelty. 

i Cochinchina is one of four kingdoms divided from the 
Birman empire on the weft, by a tongue of land of no lefs 
than thirteen degrees in extent, which begins where the vaft 

/ empire of China terminates, in the twenty-fecond degree of 

latitude. Of thefe kingdoms, Tungquin, ufually written 

Tonquin, is the only one known by a fimilar name to the na- 
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j tives; the other three marked in our charts as Cochinchina, ' 
d Tfiompa, and Cambodia, are colleAively called AN-NAN. 
, Thefe are diftinguifhed by three grand divifions. In-the di- 
j vifion called Hué, the principal bay’is known by the name 
of Turon, properly Han-san, and hither the expedition 
f direfted its courfe from Pulo Condore. 
; Mr. Barrow places before his readers a fuccin& but neat 
f account of modern Cochinchina, by which it appears to- 
é M m have 
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have been greatly diftrafted by internal divifions, but at thi; 
time, viz. about 1800, there is reafon to believe that the 
lawful fovereign, Caung-fhung, had . re-conquered the 
whole of the country ; and the charaéter of this perfonage js 
fo remarkable, that there feems fufficient inducement to give 
it at length. 


“ Caung-fbung is reprefented to be, in the ftricteft fenfe of 
the word, a complete foldier. He is faid to hold the name of 
General far more dear and eftimable than that of Sovereign. He 
is defcribed as being brave without rafhnefs ; and fertile in expe. 
dients, when difficulties are to be furmounted. His conceptions 
are generally juft ; his conduct firm ; he his neither difcouraged 
by difficulties, nor turned afide by obftacles. Cautious in decid, 
ing, when once refolved, he is prompt and vigorous to execute, 
In battle he is always eminently diftinguifhable. At the head 
of his army he is cheerful and good humoured ; polite and at. 
tentive to all the officers under his command, he ftudioufly avoids 
to mark out any individual as a favourite beyond the reft. His 
memory is fo correct, that he is faid to know by name the greater 

art of his army. He takes uncommon pleafure in converfing 
with his foldiers, aud in talking over their adventures and ex- 
ploits ;, he makes particular enquiries after their wives and chil. 
dren ; if the latter go regularly to fchool; how they mean to 
difpofe of them when grown up; and, in fhort, enters witha 
degree of intereft into a minute detail of their domettic con. 
cerns. 

‘«* His conduct to foreigners is affable and condefcending. To 
the French officers in his fervice he pays the moft marked atten. 
tion, and treats them with the greateft politenefs, familianty, 
and good humour. On all his hunting excurfions, and other 
parties of pleafure, one of thefe officers is always invited to ate 
tend. He openly declares his great veneration for the doctrines 
of Chriftianity, and tolerates this religion and indeed all others 
in his dominions. He obferves a mott ferupulous regard to the 
maxims of filial piety, as laid down in the works of Confucius, 
and humbles himfelf in the prefence of his mother (who is ttill 
living) as a child before its mafter. With the works of the 
moft eminent Chinefe authors he is well acquainted ; and, 
through the tranflations into the Chinefe chara€ter of the Exg- 
clopedie by the Bifhop Adran, he has acquired no inconfiderable 
knowledge of European arts and feiences, among which he 
moft attached to fuch as relate to navigation and fhip-building. 
It is ftated, on what appears to be good authority, that, in of- 
der to obtain a thorough knowledge of the practice as well as 
theory of European naval archite&ture, he purchafed a Portu- 
guefe veffel, for the fole purpofe of taking in pieces, plank by 
plank, with his own hands, fitting in a new piece of fimilar fhape 


and dimenfions as the old one he removed, till every beam, - 
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ber, knee and plank had been replaced by new ones of his own 
contruction, and the fhip thus completely renovated. 

«The energy of his mind is not lefs vigorous than the aétivity 
of his corporeal faculties. He is reprefented, in fact, as the 
main {pring of every movement that takes place in his extenfive 
and flourithing kingdom. Intendant of the ports and arfenals, 
matter thipwright of the dock-yard, and chief engineer of all 
the works, nothing is attempted to be undertaken without his 
adyice and inftructions. In the former, not a nail is driven 
without firft coniulting him ; nor a gun mounted on the latter 
but by his orders. He not only enters into the moft minute 
detail in drawing up inftructions, but actually fees them executed 
himfelf. 

“ To enable him the better to attend to the concerns of his 
government, his mode of life is regulated by a fixed plan. At 
fix in the morning he rifes from his couch, and goes into the cold 
bath, Atfeven he has his levee of Mandarins: all the letters 
are read which have been received in the courfe of the preceding 
day, on which his orders are minuted by the refpective fecreta- 
ries. He then proceeds to the naval arfenal, examines the works 
that have been performed in his abfence, rows in his barge round 
the harbour, infpe€ting his fhips of war, He pays particular at. 
tention to the ordnance department ; and in the foundery, which 
is erected within the arfenal, cannon are caft of all dimen- 
fions. 

* About twelve or one he takes his breakfaft in the dock- 
yard, which confifts of a little boiled rice and dried fith. At 
two he retires to his apartment and fleeps till five, when he again 
rifes ; gives audience to the naval and military officers, the heads 
of tribunals or public departments, and approves, rejects, or 
amends whatever they may have te propofe. "Thefe affairs of 
fate generally employ his attention till midnight, after which 
he retires to his private apartments, to make fuch notes and me- 
morandums as the occurrences of the day may have fuggefted. 
He then takes a light fupper, paffes an hour with his family, and 
between two and three in the morning retires to his bed; taking, 
in this manner, at two intervals, about fix hours of reft in the 
four-and.twenty. 


“* He neither makes ufe of Chinefe wine, nor any kind of fpi- ' 


ritwous liquors, and contents himfelf with a very {mall portion of 
animal food, A little fith, rice, vegetables and fruit, with tea 
and light paftry, conftitute the chief articles of his diet. Like 
a true Chinefe, defcended, as he boafts to be, from the imperial fa- 
mily of Ming, he always eats alone, not permitting either his 
wife or any part of his family to fit down to the fame table with 
him. On the fame principle of pride, he would not allow fome 
Englith gen:lemen to pay their refpects to him at his palace, in 
the year 1799, becaufe, as he obferved, the unfeteled ftate of the 
Country did not permit him to make fuch preparations as were 
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due to himfelf, and to ftrange rs of refpectability. The meaning 
of fuch an excufe, coming from a Chinefe, could not be well mif. 
taken; but, on the part of this Monarch, there did not appear 
to be any thing like jealoufy, or a with to deprive the ftrangers 
of the means of gratitying their curiolity : on the contrary, they 
had full liberty to vifit every part of the naval arfenal, and to 
infpect the town and its fortifications. He had no objection to 
entertain them as a General, but refufed to fee them in his cha. 
racter of Sovere ign. 

‘© His lature is reprefented to be fomewhat above the middle 
fize; his features regular and agreeable ; his complexion ruddy, 
very much fun-barnt by a conitant expofure to the weather, 
He is at this time (1806) juft on the verge of fifty years 
ol age. 

« Of the Englifth he has little knowledge but by name; yet 
he is faid to protefs, on all occafions, a great veneration for then 
character, When Frenchmen declare this, they may be believed, 
He has given, however, frequent proofs of his good inclinations 


tow Het hy the Englith. He publithed an edict, declaring that all 


our fhips tho uld at all times be admitted into any of his ports and, 


harbours, free of all duties and port charges. An inftance oc. 
curred whe ed his generous cond’ fhews his character in the 
fairett point of view. An Englifh merchant veffel from Can 
ton arrived at Sai-gang, wherg the Mafter and firft officer died. 
To a vent the frauds and pillas re which might be committed, 
and ihe lou des which would inevitab ly enfue to the owners, from 
the death of thofe who had been patranes with the manage- 
ment of their concerns, he directed Captain Bariffy, with a party 
of foldiers, to take pofieffion of her, a : carry her under his charge 
te Canton r with orders to deliver her fate to her owners, oF theu 
agents, who might be found there or at Macao. 

‘€ Though no apparent alteration took Bas in his condutt 
with regard to the French officers in his fervice, yet the French 
chara@ter is fuid to have fuffered greatly in his eftimation from 
the moment he was made acquat nted with the outrageous an 
inhuman treatment which the unfortunate family on the throne 
experienced from a licentious and favage rabble. The feelings ol 
a mind like that of Caurg-ung co ald not be otherwife thas 
tremblingly alive on fuch an occafion. Driven by ularpen 
rom his 6 nions, and doomed to wander for many years. # 
outcatt and ane sie , it is no wonder that, in comparing a natioa 
which had ‘Xp I! ed the family of its sth ‘ul Sovereign with ano- 
ther nation which received it with open arms, he fhould be mor 
defirous to cultiy ate the friendfhip of the latter than of thé 
former. We have not, however, managed affairs with regard 10 
this extraordinary chi rater, in fach a manner as to promot 
hat kind of friendly intercourfe, which couid not fail to 
commercial concerns. ‘The Bat 
Tad gia Ue: npanyy, con vinced at i€D h ot the linportance of ftand- 
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ing on friendly terms with the King of Cochinchina, fent, it 
js true, one of their fervants from: Canton on a fecret mif- 
fion to Sai-govg, in the year 1804; which, however, com- 
pletely failed.”’ P. 275. 


The fketch given of the manners, character, and condition 
ef the natives of Turon, is highly interefling ; of this part, 
however, a {mall {peciinen may fuffice. 


© There was little prepoffefling in the general appearance and 
character of the Cochinchinefe. ‘The women had but flender pre. 
tenfions to beauty ; yet the want of perfonal charms was in 
fome degree compenfated by a lively and cheerful temper, to- 
tally unlike the dull, the morofe, and fecluded Chinefe. An ex. 
preffive countenance, being as much the refult of education and 
fentiment as a delicate fet of features and a fine complexion are 
of health, eafe, exemption from drudgery and expofure to the 
viciffitudes of the weather, could hardly be expected in Cochin. 
china. In point of fact, both fexes are coarfe featured, and 
their colour nearly as deep as that of the Malay ; and, like thefe 
people, the univerfal cuftom of chewing areca and betel, by red- 
dening the lips and blackening the teeth, gives them an appear- 
ance fill more unfeemly than nature intended. ‘The drefs of the 
women was by no means fafcinating. A loofe cotton frock, of a 
brown or blue colour, reaching down to the middle of the thigh, 
and a pair of black nankin trowfers made very wide, conttitate 
in general their common clothing. With the ufe of ftockings 
and fhoes they are wholly unacquainted ; but the upper ranks 
wear a kind of fandals or loofe flippers. As a holiday drefs, on 
particular occafions, a lady puts on three or four frocks at once, 
of different colours and lengths ; the fhorteft being uppermoft. 
A woman thus dreffed appears in the annexed print, which repre-- 
fents a gioupe of Cochinchinefe and may be confidered as a fair 
{pecimen of their general appearance. Their long black hair 
is fometimes twilted into a knot and fixed on the crown of the 
head, and fometimes hangs loofe in flowing trefles down the 
back, reaching frequently to the very ground. Short hair is 
not only confidered as a mark of vulgarity, but an indication of 
degeneracy. The drefs of the men has little if any thing to dif- 
Gnguifh it from that of the other fex, being chiefly confined to a 
jacket and a pair of trowfers. Some wear handkerchicfs tied 
ound the head in the fhape of a turban; others have hats or 
caps of various forms and materials, but moft of them calculated 
for protecting the face again{ft the rays of the fun; for which 
purpofe they alfo make ufe of umbrellas of ftrong China paper, 
or ikreens of the leaves of the Boraffus or fan-palm and other 
kinds of the palm tribe, or fans made of feathers. Confonant 
with the appearance of their mean and {canty clothing, as_ fre. 
qcatly thrown loofely over their fhoulders as fitted to the bo- 
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dy, were their lowly cabins of bamboo. In fhort, nothing me, 
the eye that could imprefs the mind of a ftranger with high no- 
tions of the happy condition of this people. 

‘© There is, however, fuch a vaft difference in the circum. 
ftances under which an European and the inhabitant of a tropical 
climate are fituated, that the former, who for the firft time finds 
himfelf among the latter, will be very apt to fall into error jy 
attempting to form a comparative eftimate of their refpecive 
conditions. To the one, fuel and clothing and clofe and com. 
pact lodging are effential, not only to his comfort, but to his 
exiftence ; to the other, fire is of no further ufe than a few em. 
bers to boil his rice, or to prepare an offering to his god. For 
fplendid and maffy fabrics neither his tafte nor neceffity incline 
him; and clofe thick clothing, fo far from being a comfort, 
would be to him the moft incenvenient of all incumbrances, 
Even the little which he occafionally finds it expec ient to ufe he 
frequently throws afide ; for where nakednefs is no difgrace, he 
can at all times, and in all places, accommodate h's drefs to his 
feelings and his circumftances, w ithout offence to others or em. 
barraffment to himfelf; an advantage which 1s denied to the Eu. 
ropean. | 

«© Although we had neither expe@ed to meet with an exten. 
five city nor magnificent palaces in the vicinity of Turon bay, 
yet as this fpot was Known to have been anciently the chief mart 
for the trade of this country with China and Japan, we feli ra- 
ther difappointed on finding a few villages only, in the largeft of 
which the number of houfes did not exceed one hundred, and 
thefe chiefly thatched cottages. ‘That it had fuffered confidera. 
bly from the late revolutions was evident from the ruins of 
larger and better buildings than any which. now appeared, and 
from the inequalities of farface indicating a former exiftence of 
walls and forts, and which, by our officer’s account who was 
taken prifoner, were ftill more vifible and extenfive at Fai-foo: 
from the remains, alfo, of gardens and plantations of fruit trees 
and flowering fhrubs, that were now run into wilderneffes: but 
no traces appeared to indicate former opulence, or convey the 
impreffion of fallen magnificence, It is true, the veitiges of Ori- 
ental cities, when futfered to fall into decay, foon difappear. 
Their beft houfes, limited to a fingle ftory, conftructed generally 
of wood or of bricks chat have been dried ‘only i in the fun, require 
an unremitted attention to preferve them from mouldering into 
duft. Their city walls, con ftracted of light and imperfect mate- 
rials, foon crumble inte heaps of ruins, and are buried under a ra- 
pid and vigorous vegetation, The fyftem on which their city 
walls are built is bnt il} calculated for duration. ‘The mafs of 
Joofe earth heaped in the middie has a conftant tendency to puth 
out the brick or flone cafing which, tumbling into the ditch, 1s 
Joft in a few years in the ge eral furface. If the great and po- 
pulows city of Pekin, the greateft and moft populon perhaps ~ 
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the whole globe, fhould by any accident be deferted, many cen. 
turies would not be required to blot every veftige of its fituation. 
Jt is, therefore, the lefs furprizing that, in the days of Alexan. 
der, all traces of the fuppofed magnificent palaces of Troy had 
difappeared ; and that the proud city of Babylon, once the mif- 
trefs of the world, fhould for fo many ages paft have been laid 
proftrate in the duft.’’ P. 308. 


The next objeét of the author, is to point out the advan- 
tages of a commercial intercourfe with Cochinchina. He 
ins with reprefenting the views of France, which were 
evidently diretted to the building and equipment of a naval 
force, which might one day overawe our territorial poffef- 
fions in the Eaft. This a€tive enemy was, by a former — 
ciation which failed, to have been poffelfed of the ftrong Pe- 
ninfula of Turon. Mr. Barrow, therefore, recommends, 
that the Eaft India Company fhould eftablifh a faétory at this 
lace. Cochinchina furnifhes many. valuable articles parti- 
cularly adapted for the China on fuch for example as 
rofe-wood and fandal-wood, which are highly acceptable to 
the Chinefe ; cinnamon, which is preferred by the Chi- 
nefle to that of Ceylon, it is faid to be a fpecies of the 
Caffia; rice alfo and fugar. To thefe may be added, the 
areca nut, cardamums, ginger, {pices, elephant’s teeth, cot- 
ton, and raw filk. There appeared alfo to the author to be 
no want of gold, filver, or copper. Thefe might be ex- 
changed for fire-arms and ammunition, {words and cutlery, 
woollen cloths, cottons, Manchefter goods, naval flores, opi- 
um, and other drugs. Having enlarged on this fubjeét, the 
author proceeds to point out the means by which fuch a 
commerce might be fuccefsfully and effcétually eftablithed. 
All this part of the work is very curious and important, 
and demands the ferious attention of the Eaft India Com- 
pany. ‘There feems to be little doubt, that with pro- 
per addrefs and management, Great Britain aig ulti- 
mately fucceed in promoting the defirable end which is here 
Peppeies 

We now, with great fatisfa€tion, place before our readers, 
a fuccinét account of the journey to the Boofhuanas, which 
may be confidered as a fort of appendix to the work. 

This article, as Mr. Barrow himfelf obferves, might, with 
greater propriety, have been added to his Travels in South- 
ern Africa, with which it is mtimately connetted, The 
Journey was undertaken by the order and at the expence of 
the Cape government, “ tor the purpofe of difcovering whe- 
ther any and what tribes of natives, dwelling to the north- 


eaftward of the colony, might pofflefs a fufhcient ftock of 
M m 4 hornede” 
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horned-cattle, beyond the fupply of their own wants. The 
expedition was conduéted by a Mr. Truter, member of the 
Court of Juftice, and Mr. Somerville, the garrifon furgeon, 
It was expetted that Mr. Somerville would have printed an 
account of the journey ; - as he did not, Mr. Barrow has avail. 
ed himfelf of the manufcript journal written in Dutch, by 
Mr. Truter. 

The performance of Mr. Barrow is neverthelefs in fome 
refpeéis origynafyas Mr. Truter’s jaurnal confifted merely of 
a dry detail of hey far they travelled each day, the number 
of fheep bought.gpd confumed, the quantity of knives and 
beads given in exchange for every ox, of tobacco diftri. 
buted, and matters of this kind. But the author, from 


his knowledge of the country, has introduced his own re. 
' 
i 


marks and obfetvations, and alfo gives a chart of the jour. 
ney, which cannot fail of being highly ufeful to future ad 
venturers. We feleét for the entertainment of the reader, a 


{hort account of the Boofhuanas, their chara¢ter, , offefhons, 
st &c.. 


The dwelling of a Box/Suana is not ill calculated for the cli. 
mate. In elegance and folidity it may probably be quite as good 
as the Cafe or firft houfes that were built in imperial Rome, and 
may be confidered in every refpect fuperior in its conftruétion and 
in comfort to moft of the [rifh cabins, into which the miferable 
peafantry are oftimes obliged to crawl through puddles of water. 
The hut of a BogSuana is not only raifed upon an elevated clay 
flooring, but the ground of the whole enclofure is fo prepared 
that the water may.run off through the gateway ; and the whole 
of their cookery bei ing carried on in this open area, the infide of 
the dwelling is free from f{moke and foot. So well is he ac. 
quainted with the comfort and convenience of fhade, that his hut 
is ufually built under the branches of a fpreading mimofa, every 
twig of which is preferved with a religious care, and not a 
bough fuffered to be broken off on any Longe: «ge. though the ar. 
ticle of fuel muft fometimes be foug ht ata very confiderable 
diftance. 

‘€ So large a population collected together on one fpot, fur. 
rounded by barren deferts occafionally inhabited by a few favages, 
and cut of from all communication with other civilized focieties, 

eceffarily implies the adequate means of fubfiftence within them- 
felves. One great fource from which they draw their fupport is 

their cattle, whofe flefh, however, they cat .but very fparingly ; 
milk is moftly ufed in a cut rdled f ate, which they keep not in 
grafs bafkets, like the Faftern Kaffers, but in leathern bags and 
clay pots. Every part of the country abounds with almoft all 
the various kinds of antelopes that are found in Southern Africa, 
with the rdinofceros, the buffalo, and the guacha; and all ae 
they 
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they contrive to take by exertion or by ftratagem. In their 
choice of animal food they are not remarkably nice. They will 
eat the wolf, the hyana, and the myrmecophaga or ant-eater ; the 
leopard, the tyger-cat, and the camelopardalis ; and the country 
abounds with oftriches, buftards,. grous, Guinea-fowls, and par- 
tridges. But all thefe, plentifulas they are, would furnifh bur a 
pa fupply for fo confiderable a population ; and neceflity 
as therefare, 1n all probability, compelled them to’call in aid the 
never-failing fource of plenty and provifion Wfich agriculture af- 
fords. The grain chigfly cultivated, as gppeated by the fam- 
ples brought back by the commiflioners, €pafifted of the Aolcus 
forghum, a {maller {pecies of the fame gents which from the red. 
difh coloured feed appeared to be the Saccharatus, a Dolichos not 
unlike the cadjaz, and a finall fpotted Phajeolus oy kidney bean. 
Thefe different kinds of grain and pulfe appear to be fown pro. 
mifcuoufly, and, when reaped, to be thrown indifcriminately into 
their earthen granaries ; from whence they are taken and ufed 
without felection, fometimes by broiling, but more generally 
boiling in milk. It will readily be fuppofed that the art of 
agriculture among this people is yet in its loweft ftage. In faét, 
the only labour beftowed on the ground is performed by the wo- 
men, and with a rude inftrument fomething like the hoe. It is 
a flat piece of iron fixed into the knob of the Kaffer keerie. When 
its horizontal edge is fo fitted that it ftands at right angles with 
the handle, it ferves as a hoe ; when turned round fo as to be pa- 
rallel with the handle, it is then a hatchet. One of thefe inftru- 
ments appears lying on the gronnd, in the print of the two annex. 
figures. 

“« But the Boc/ouanas are arrived at that ftage of civilizatién 
which is not fatisfied with the mere neceffaries of life fupplied 
to them abundantly from the three fources of agriculture, graz- 
ing, and hunting ; they are by no means infenfible of its conve- 
ni¢nces and its’ luxuries. Their fkin cloaks for the winter are 
pliant, foft and warm, being frequently lined with the fur-fkins 
of tyger-cats, viverras and other fmall animals ; and when in 
fummer they go without clothing, they rarely expofe their bodies 
to the rays of the fun, but carry umbrellas made of the broad fea- 
thers of the oftrich fixed to the end of a ftick. They vary 
their mode of drefling both animal food and grain, occafionally 
boiling, broiling, or roafting the former, and fimply broiling the 
latter, or bruifing it into flour and boiling it up with milk. 
Among the luxuries of the appetite tobacco feems to held the 
higheft eftimation. Both men and women are paffionately fond 
of drawing the fmoke of this narcotic herb through water, poured 
ufvally into the horn of the cow or the e/and, through the fide of 
which the tube of the tobacco-pipe is inferted. Of {nuff they 
are equally fond. ‘This article is compofed of a variety of fti- 
mulant plants dried and rubbed into dutt, which is ufualiy mixed 
with wood.afhes ; of this mixture they take a quantity in the 
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palm of the hand, and draw it into the noftrils through a quill or 
reed till the tears trickle down their cheeks. Children even of 
four or five years of age may be obferved taking fnuff in this 
manner. Their bodies they carefully ornament with devices 
painted with white pipe-clay and red ochre; their hair they 
fometimes cut in a peculiar manner, leaving a high tuft on the 
crown of the head, not unlike the fafhionable crops of the pre. 
fent day, to which is frequently appended the tail of a hare, or 
a diftended bladder of this or fome other {mall animal ; or the 
wings of the Numidian crane are fixed erect on each fide of the 
head. <A triangular plate of copper is almoft invariably fuf. 
pended from one ear, and the teeth and the claws of lions and 
leopards are worn as necklaces. To thefe fpoils of the chafe the 
men-add rings of ivory, cut from the elephant’s tufk, round the 
upper part of the arm; and the women ufe thongs of leather, 
fometimes plain and fometimes decorated with beans and bits of 
copper, round the legs and arms, Every man had a knife flung 
about the neck by a leather thong, and fitted into a fcabbard, 
The blade is generally about fix inches long, an inch broad, 
rounded at the end, and brought to an edge on each fide; the 
handle fometimes of wood, and fometimes of ivory ; in the late 
ter cafe, itis ufually carved suto the fhape of the elephant’s pro- 
bofcis. ‘The party had with them a quantity of common knives 
intended for barter, but the Bos/Suanas held them very cheap, 
obferving that their own were at leaft twice as good, becaufe 
they were made to cut with two edges, whereas thofe of the 
white people only cut with one. The knife, in fa@, is fo ufeful 
an inftrument to fuch as live by the chafe and on roots, that it 
may almoft be confidered as an article of the firft neceffity, and 
is valued accordingly. A Besfouana is accounted wealthy ac- 
cording to the number of cattle, knives and beads he may poflefs : 
thefe are the money and the currency of Leetakoo. 

‘© The Boo/buana women not only performed the tafk of hoe- 
ing the ground, reaping the grain, clearing it from the hufk, and 
bearing it into the granaries, which with all the other inferior 
earthen veilels were the work of their own hands, but they col- 
lected moft of the materials, and in a great meafure prepared 
them for the conftruction of the dwelling-houfes, The men em- 
ploy a confiderable portion of their time in hunting, in preparing 

kins and hides for cloaks and fhoes ; and they have the fole care 
of the cattle and of the dairy.”? P. 393. 


We fhall be truly rejoiced to hear that Mr. Barrow’s ma- 
terials are not vet exhaufted. His narration is always fo 
agree _— hi s obfervations fo judicious, his geographical 
k caine ge fo extenfive, that every fubjeét he undertakes to 
difeufs comes from his hands rep slete with important intor- 
mation. His different volumes claim a refpettable fituation 
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in the clafs to which they belong, and will have a place in 
every well chofen library. 

The prefent publication is adorned with twenty-one plates 
on different fubjeéis, of which the chart, illuftrative of the 
expedition into the interior of Africa, is the moft intereftin 
and the moit valuable. 





Ant. VII. Philofophical Tranfa&tions of the Royal Society of 
London, for the Year 1306. Part I. 4to. 237 pp- 
G. and W. Nicol. 1806. 


HIS part of the Philofophical Tranfattions contains 

nine papers, befides the meteorological journal, which 
forms an appendix of 26 pages. The contents of thofe 
papers are as follows. 


I. The Croonian Leéture on the Arrangement and Mechanical 
Aétion of the Mufcles of Fifhes. By Anthony Carlifle, Efq. 
F.R.S. 


The conftruétion of the mufcles of fifhes, this author ob. 
ferves, is very different trom that of the mufcles of other 
animals.. “They have no tendinous chords; their infer- 
tions being always flefhy. 


‘« There are, however, femi-tranfparent pearly tendons placed 
between the plates of mufcles, which give origin toa feries of 
fhort mufcular fibres pafling nearly at right angles between the 
furfaces of the adjoining plates. Lewenhoeck appears to have 
overlooked thefe tendons, and the numerous veffels which he de- 
{cribes in the interftices of the mufcular flakes, I have not been 
able todifcern,’’ P. 2. 


Another peculiarity of this clafs of animals is, that their 
mufcular flefh is remarkably large; yet its power is almoft 
entirely intended for the lateral flexure of the {pine and tail, 
which is not very great ; whilft the fing are moved by {mall 
mulcles of comparatively {mall power. 

In order to determine the real action of the fins in the mo- 
tion, and the equipoife of fifhes, this author made feveral 
experiments on a number of living dace, on the roach, the 
gudgeon, and the minnow. From which it appears, upon 
the whole, that each of thofe fins is capable of four motions : 
viz. of flexion and extenfion, and of expanding and clofing 
the rays. Their a€tion ferves for the purpofes of turning, 
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ftopping, altering the pofition of the fifth towards the horizen, 
and for keeping the back upwards; while the a€tion of the 
tail is the principal organ of the animaks progreflive motion, 
and this is put in a¢tion by the great mafs of lateral mufcles. 
A defcription of the mechanical arrangement and phyfiology 
of the lateral mufcles of the bodies of ffhes, forms the prin. 
cipal part of the prefent paper; and for this purpofe the cod 
filh was felecied, as a Randard of comparifen for the mufcles 
of other fifhes; there being a confpicuous refemblance, 
among them all. A plate, with the delineation of a cod 
partly diileéied, is annexed to this paper. 

The particulars, which are principally defcribed by this au. 
thor, are the fhapes, direétions, and infertions ot the mufcles , 
together with the dilpofition of the principal nerves and blood 
veffels, which give them nourifhment and aétion. 


TI. The Bakeriay LeGure CM ithe Fo cé of Percuffion. By 
William Hyde Wollaiton, M.D. Sec. R.S. 


This le€ture contains fome genera! remarks on a branch of 
mechanics, which his always been, and {til continues to be, 
much controverted among philoiophers. The queition is, 
whether the forces of bodies in motion are as the quantities 
of matter multiplied by the velecities, or as the quantities 
of matter multiplied by the fquares of the velocities. For 
inflance, if two equal bodics move with velocities that are 
as one totwo; are their forces to be reckoned as one and 
two, or as one and tour? ~ Leibnitz and his followers are of 
the latter opinion ;. whilft thofe who efteem themfelves New- 
tonians, entertain the former; yet Dr. W. obferves, that 
Newton’s explanation of his third law of motion is by no 
means favourable to the defenders of that opinion. 

Unluckily, the experiments which have hitherto been de- 
vifed for the decifion of this controverfy admit different in- 
terpretations ; hence, if poflible, a new experimental invel- 
tigation ought to be inftituted ; but previous to this, a clear 
and definite ftatement of the various meanings of words 
and ideas muft be agreed.upon, in order to prevent ambi- 
guity and perplexity. This author’s remarks in the prefent 
paper are almoft entirely confined to thofe meanings, and 
for this purpofe he briefly mentions certain explanations and 
definitions of Newton, Bernoulli, and Smeaton. 


. a a or ‘ P s 
IIT. Memaire fur les Quantités imaginaires. Par M. Buee. 


This extenfive paper is printed in the French language. 
Its objeét is to fhow the meaning and the application of 
imaginal y 
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imaginary quantities. ‘This author commences by difcrimie 
nating, with great per{pic uity, the various fenfes in w ue 
the algebraical figns of plus and minus may be uled ; 

enly in an algebr aical fenfe, confidering algebra as an uni- 
verfal arithmetic, but likewife in a geometrical fenfe : and 
he particularly points out thofe cafes, and thofe limitations, 
within which a negative quantity may be underftood to ftand 
by itfelf. He then gradually proceeds to confider the gene- 
ration of thofe quantities which mathematicians call imagine 
ary; Viz. thofe negative quantities to which a radical index Of 
an even denomination is annexed; fuch as Yu; Or Yo, 


&c. which neceffarily refult froin certain algebraical opera. 
tions; it being acknowledged by mathematicians, that the 
roots of fuch quantities cannot be extraéted ; or, rather, that 
they have no aflignable root, from which circumftance they 
hdve been denominated i imaginary quantitigs. 

The objeét of this author’s views, is to contrive and ex- 
amine phyfical and geometrical cafes, into which the above- 
mentioned imaginary quantities do enter, and to afcertain 
how far a certain meaning may be annexed to them. 
This fubjeét is undoubtedly abftrufe; yet the ingenuity 
with which it is handled in the prefent paper, tends con. 
fiderably to fettle the meanings or the ideas which ought 
to be annexed to thofe expreflions. In the courfe of 
this elucidation Mr. B. adopts Mr. Carnot’s notation, as 
well as feveral ftatements of that diftinguifhed algebraift. 
He alfo examines fome of Carnot’s problems, and pro- 
pofes others, which he likewife analyzes under all the forms 
ef folution they are capable of ; and for this illuftration a 
plate of diagrams accompanies the paper. 

Towards the latter part Mr. B. fhows the ules that may be 
made of the imaginary quantities. 

As it would be impratticable to give our readers a better 
idea of the fubje& of this paper, without a long train of 
reafoning and illuftration, we {hall only tranicribe the ftate- 
ment of one of this author’s problems, merely as a {peci- 
men of his ftyle. 


“‘ Probleme V. Un marbrier a deux cubes de marbre. Le cote 
d'un de ces cubes excéde le coté de l’autre, de deux piés, et le 
nombre des piés cubes contenus dans les deux eft 28. Quaelles font 
les dimenfions de ces deux cubes ? 

“© Avant de donner Ia folution de cette queftion, j’ai une re. 
marque 4 faire. 

‘ Cette queftion conduit 4 une equation du 3e degre. Toute 


equation du ge dégré a au moins une racine recllc, Par confe- 
guene 
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quent fi, au lieu de 28, qui eft le nombre des pits cubiques cen. 
tenus dans les deux cubes ‘y On n’avoit, par example, que 3 piés 
et 4, on devroit encore avoir une folution poflible. Ceite folu. 
tion donneroit pour le nombre des piés cubiques contenus dans un 
des cubes 7, et dans l’autre —} ; or, pour que ce rétulrat qu’on 
appelle poflible eut un fens raifonnable, il faudroit fuppofer qu’un 
des deux cubes fat un vide fait dans l’autre, c’eft-a-dire, qu’il faud- 
roit fuppofer un cube de’ pouces cubiques contenant un vide de ¢ 
de pouce cubique. Mais cette folution eft toute femblable a celle 
qu’ont fournie les racines imaginaires de l’equation du probleme 
precedent. Les deux folutions ont donc la mcme efpéce de pofli- 


b lite, quoique l’une foit donnée par un re{ultat imaginaire et 
l’autre par un réfultat qui ne |’eft pas.” 


IV. Chemical Experiments on Guaiacum. By Mr. Wil- 


han Brande. 


The more obvious properties of guaiacum are a green ex- 
ternal hue, a flight degree of tran{parency, and a vitreous 
fracture when broken. If pulverized its colour is grey, but 
the action ot the ambient air foon renders it greenifh. It 
melts when heated, and ditfufes a pungent aromatic odour. 
It has, when in powder, a pleafant balfamic {mell, but {carcely 
any talte, although, when {wallowed, it excites a very power- 
ful burning fenfation in the throat.—Its fpecific gravity is 
1,2289. 

In order to inveftigate the nature of this fubftance, Mr. 
B. fucceflively expoied it to the a&tion of diverfe folvents, 
fuch as water, alcohol, the acids, and the alkalies ; he care- 
fully examined each folution, precipitation, &c. and noted 
the re{ults, which are itated in the prefent paper. He then 
expoled 100 grains of very pure guaiacum in powder to 
the action of heat ina glafs retort, furnifhed with the ufual 
apparatus. This diftillation produced an acidulated water, a 
thick brown oil, a thin empyreumatic oil, and fome mixed 
gaffes, confifting chiefly of carbonic acid and carbonated 
hydrogen; leaving a coaly refiduum in the retort. The 
refult of the whole examination is contained in the follow- 


ing parag raphs 


“‘ From the aétion,”’ this author fays, “ of different folvents 
On guaiacum, it appears, that although this fubftance poflefles many 


roperties in common with refinous bodies, it neverthelefs differs 
m them in the follow1 ing particulars : 


“<1. By affording a portion of vegetable extract. 

“¢ a, By the curious alterations which it undergoes when fub- 
jeCted to the action of bodies, which readily communicate oxygen, 
fuck 
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fuch as nitric and oxy-muriatic acids; and the rapidity with 
which it diffolves in the former. 

‘* 3, By being converted into a more perfect refin; in which 
refpect guaiacum bears fome refemblance to the green refin which 
conftitutes the colouring matter of the leaves of trees, &c. 

“* 4, By yielding oxalic acid. 

« ¢. By the quantity of charcoal and lime which are obtained 
from it when fubjected to deftructive diftillation. 

‘« From the whole, therefore, of the abovementioned properties, 
it evidently appears that guaiacum is a fubftance very different 
from thofe which are denominated refins, and that it is alfo 
different from all thofe which are enumerated amongtft the bal- 
fams, gum-refins, gums, and extra¢ts; moft probably it is a 
fubftance diftinét in its nature from any of the above, in confe. 
quence of certain peculiarities in the proportions, and chemical 
combination of its conftituent elementary principles ; but as this 
opmion may be thought not fufficiently fupported by the facts 
which have been adduced, we may for the prefent be allowed 
to regard guaiacum as compofed of a refin modified by the 
vegetable extractive principic, and as fuch, perhaps the defini. 
tion of it by the term of an Extrado- Refin may be adopted with. 
out impropricty.’’ P. 26, 


V. On the Direétion of the Radicle and Germen during 
the Vegetation of Seeds. By Vhomas Andrew Knight, Efgq. 
¥.R.S. 

The very fingular property which the feeds of plants have 
been obferved to have in their germination; namely, the 
effort of forcing the radicle downwards, while the clon- 
gated germen takes a direétion precifely oppofite, and that 
in whatever pofition the feeds may be placed, has long 
puzzled the minds of naturalifts, It has indeed been ful. 
petted by fome, that gravitation was likely to be the caufe 
of that fingular effect ; but their hypothefis was not fup- 
ported by the evidence of aétual experiments. Mr. Knight 
therefore thought proper to inflitute a feries of expermments 
for the exprefs purpoie of elucidating this fubjeét, and the 
refult has corroborated the above-mentioned bypothelis. 

If gravitation be the real caufe of the defcent of the ra- 
dicle, and of the afcent of the elongated germen, Mr. K. 
naturally concluded that by fufpending that aétion, the di- 
re€tions of the radicle, and of the elongated germen would 
be altered accordingly. With this view he faftened certain 
nearly germinating feeds round the circumference of a wheel 
which was kept conftantly turning in a vertical direétion, by 


the aétion of a ftream of water. : 
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“In a few days,’’ he fay ss *€ the feeds began to germinate, 
and as the truth of fome of the opinions I had communicated to 
you, and of many others which I had long entertained, depended 
on the refule of the experiment, T watched its progrefs with fome 
anxiety, though not with much apprehenfion ; and I had foon 
the pk ufure to fee that tlie radicles, in whatever direQtion they 
were protruded from the pofition of the feed, turned their Points 
outwards from the circumference of the wheel, and in their fub. 
fequent growth receded nearly at right angles Fronts its axis. The 
germens, on the contrary, took the oppofite direction, and ina 
few days their points all met in the centre of the wheel. Three 
of thefe plants were fuffered to remain on the wheel, and weré 
fecured to its {pokes to prevent their being fhaken off by its mo. 
tion. The ftems of thefe plants foon extended beyond the centre 
of the wheel: but the fame cawe which firft occafioned them to 
approach its wih till ope rating, their points returned and met 
again at its centre.’’ P. tot, 


Befides the ahove-mentioned conftru€tion, Mr. K. alfo 
faflened the feeds round the circumterence of a wheel that 
moved in an horizontal direttion, and which might be 
caufed to move with different Velocities ; he then fays, 


But I conceive myfelf to have fully proved that the radicles 
of germinating feeds are made to defcend, and their gerine ns to 
afcend, by fome external caufe, and not by any power inherent 
in vegetable life: and 1 fee little reafon to doubt that gravita. 
tion is the principal, if not the only agent employed, in this 
eafe, by nature. I fhall therefore endeavour to point out the 
means by which I conceive the fame agent may produce effects fo 
dia metrically oppofite to cach other.’’ P. 103. 


Mr. K. then proceeds to explain his idea of the mechant- 
cal part of this operation of nature, and adduces initances 
to illuftrate his explanation. But tor thefe we mutt reter our 
readers to the paper itfelt. 


VI. A third Series of Experiment s on an artificial Sub- 
flance, — pels Mes the princ ipal charaéeriftic Properties 
¢ Ebony ms » Jome Remarks on Coal. By Charles Hatchett, 
Ef. ERS. 


In purfuance of the inveftigation of the fame fubje&, of 
which accounts are inferted m the precedi ng volumes of the 
*hilofophical Tranfattions ; namely, the properties of the 
tanning principle, &c. the prefer wt paper contains the ftate- 
ment ot the effetts produced ud the attion of the fulphunc 
acid upon a great many refins, balfams, gum-reiins, and 
gums. 
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gems. ‘The procefs in thefe is the fame as was-ufed in the 
turmer experiments, and the general cilects are concifely ex- 
ge in the tollowing lines. 


“The fulphuric acid almoft immediately diffolved the refins, 
and ae tranfparent brown folutions, which progreffively be- 
came black.’’ 

The fame effect was produced on moft of the other fub- 
flances, but the folutions of the balfams and of guaiacim were at 
firit of a deep crimfon, fightly inclining to brown. 

 Cooutchouc and elaftic bitumen were not diffolved, but after 
having been digefted for more than two months, were only fuper- 
ficially carbonized.’’ 

«Phe gums and the faccharine fubftances required many 
evaporations and fiftrations before the whole of their carbonaceous 
relidua could be obtained. 

 ‘Thefe were the pfincipal effects obferved during the experi- 
rents, and IT have ftated them iy this manner, that tédious and 
iflefs repetitions may be avoided. 

“ ‘Turpentine, common refin, elemi, tacamahat, maflich, co- 
paiba, copal, camphor, benzoin, balfam of ‘Tolu, balfam ot 
Peru, afaloetida, and amber, vielded an abundance of the tan 
ning fubttance. 

Oil of turpentine alfo afforded much of it; afphaltam 
yielded a finall portion; fome slight traces of it were even ob 
tained from gum arabic and tragacanth , but none was prod ced 
by gualacum, dragon’s blood, syirh, gum. ammoniac, oliba- 
num, gamboge, caoutchouc, eluffic bitumen, liquorice, arid man- 
na. lam perfuaded, however, that many of thefe would have 
afforded the tanning fubftance had not the digeftion been of too 
long a duration. 

“ Olive oil was partly converted into the abovementioned fub- 
Rance, and alfo linfeed-oil, wax, and animal fat; but the three 
lait appear to merit fome attention.’’ P. ito. 


Alter deferibing the particular effedis which the fulphuri 
acid produced upon the three lall-mestioned fubitances, 
Mr. H. obferves, with refpett to the tanning fubllance 
yielded by the aforementioned articles, that trom what- 
ever fubftance it is obtained, its mature feems to be ex- 
actly the faine. 

Subfequent to this Mr, H. deferibes a feries of experi- 
ments made upon da variety ot vegetable fubitarne es prey lOULLY 
romfted, and then digefted in water. ‘Tie very remarkable 
iclult of this feries of experunents 1s as foliows . 


‘The whole,’ this author fays, ‘* of the artificial tanning 
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remainder of the bark thus exhaufted, was again treated in the 
manner above defcribed, and again afforded a confiderable quan. 
tity of the tanning fubftanee, fo that thefe proceffes evidently 
might have been continued until the whole of the bark had been 
converted into it. 

‘© This might alfo have been accomplithed, if in the firft in. 
ftance, the exhaufted bark had been converted into charcoal, 
and digefted in nitric acid, as defcribed in my firft paper ; but 
then, the effects would have been more flowly produced, and 
much more nitric acid would have been confumed. I am now, 
therefore, fully convinced, not only by the refults of the expe. 
riments related in this paper, but alfo by many others which it 
would have been fuperfluous to have ftated, that the moft {peedy 
and moft economical of all the procefles which I have defcribed, 
is that of treating roafted vegetable fubftances in the way which 
has been mentioned, and confidering that all refufe vegetable 
matter may be thus converted into a tanning fubftance by means 
the moft fimple, and without any expenfive apparatis, I cannot 
help entertaining much hope, that, eventually, this difcovery will 
be productive of fome real public advantage.”” P. 125. 


In the feventh feétion this author gives a lift of the pro- 
portional quantities of coal that remained after having ex- 
traéted the tanning principle, and other produéts, from the 
refins, balfams, &c. And he remarks, that the coal thus 
obtained by the humid way from many of the refins, was 
fhining, hard, and iridefcent’; while few of the coals ob- 
tained from the fame bodies by fire, had any of thofe pro- 
perties. 

In the 8th feétion, which is the laf of this valuable paper, 
the author endeavours to invefligate a problem in natural 
hillory, which has always proved difhicult and perplexing ; 
but to the chicidation of which his experiments contribute 
in a confiderable degree. The queltion 1s, whence does 
pit-coal derive its origin ?——-It being not in our power to 
follow the philofopher’s reafoning ftep by ftep, we fhall only 
mention his concluding obfervation ; which 1s, that pit-coal 
feems to have been formed im the humid way, principally 
from vegetable bodies, and molt probably by the agency of 
fulphuric acid; allowing that animal fubftances may alfo 
have contributed to their produétion. 


VII. The Application of a Method of Differences ta the 
Species of Series whafe Sums are obtained by Mr. Landen, 
by the Help of Linpofible Quanuties. By Mr. Benjamin 
Gompertz. 


The 
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The fubjeét of this extenfive mathematical paper is exe 
prefled in the commencement of it, which we {fubjoin. 


«‘ Having,’’ the author fays, ‘* fome years back, when read. 
ing the learned Mr. Landen’s fifth memoir, difcovered the man. 
ner of applying a method of differences to the fpecies of feries 
whofe fums are obtained by the help of impoffible quantities, and 
having fince extended that application, I now venture to offer it 
to the confideration of others. 

« The praétice of this method, in moft cafes, appears to me ex. 
tremely fimple; and on that account, I am almoft induced te 
imagine, that they have already been confidered by mathemati. 
cians ; indeed fince the ereateft part of this paper was written, I 
met with Euler’s Jfitutioves calculi integralis ; two fimple feries 
are in that work fummed by maltiplications fimilar to thofe em. 
ployed in the inveftigation of the principal theorems contained in 
this paper ; but whether that learned mathematician has farther 
purfued the method, in that or in any other work, I have net as 
yet been able to afcertain. 

* Thave purpofely confidered fome of the ferics fummed by Mr. 
Landen, to afford an opportunity of comparing both the refults 
and methods ; and becaufe the feries may have particular cafes 
in which both Mr. Landen’s means and my own fail, I have 
added, towards the end, a general fcholium concerning the 
caufe, circumftances, and confequences of fuch failure in my me- 


thod.”” P. 147. 


This author expreffes his method of fumming feries in 
feven theorems, which almoft entirely depend upon 
three well-known lemmas. The ftatement of thofe theorems, 
together with the three lemmas which precede them, and a 
general fcholium, form the contents of this paper; of which 
it is impracticable to give a more particular account in a 
few lines. 


VIII. An Account of a /mall Lobe of the human proftate 
Gland, which has not befare been taken Notice of by Anatomifts. 
By Everard Home, Efq. F.R.S. 


Having had occafion to examine the proftate gland of an 
elderly perfon, who had died in confequence of that part 
having been difeafed, this author’s attention was: attratted 
by a litle protuberance, which (probably in confequence of 
t$ being generally very fmall,) does not appear to have been 
noticed by any other anatomift ; upon further examination 
of the fame part in other fubjetis, and in different ftates, 
he found that this protuberance is not always of the fame 
fize, nor has it always exaétly the fame appearance ; fo’ that 
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in certain cafes of difeafe, the enlargement of it may be 
produétive of a ferious obftruétion. The ufual appearance 
and fituation of this newly-difcovered part is fhown ina plate 
which follows the paper. 


IX. On the Quantity and Velacity of the Solar Motion. By 
William Herfchell, LL.D. F.R.S. 


In another paper which is inferted in the ‘preceding vo. 
lume of the Philofophical Tranfa&tions, Dr. H. endeavoured 
to afcertain the direction of the folar motion in the im- 
menfe {pace of the univerfe. In the prefent he endea- 
vours to inveftigate the velocity of that motion. For this 
nurpofe his firft flep is to examine the real motions of 
thofe ftars, which have been found to have an apparent 
motion ; ; 


“« For,’’ he obferves, ‘ as it would not be proper to affigna 
motion to the fun, either much greater or much lefs thas any 
real motion which may be found to exift in fome ftar or other, 
it follows that a general review of proper motions ought to 
be made before we can impartially fix on the folar velocity; 
but as trials with a number of ftars would be attended with 
confiderable inconvenience, I fhall ufe only our former fix in 
laying down the method that will be followed with all the 
reft.’’ P. 206. 


Dr. H. deduces the proportional diftances of thofe ftars 
from their apparent proportional brightnefs ; which indeed, 
as he oblerves, is at prefent the only rule we have to go 
by. Thofe proportional diffances are ftated thus ; 


Sirius - 1,00] Lyra < 4,30 
Arcturus 1,20] Aldebaran 1,40 
Capella - 1,25 | Procyon - 1,40 


In page 209, Dr. H. gives a table, which is calculated 
with a view to fhow that an increafe or decreafe of the folar 
rouon will have a contrary effeét upon the required real mo- 
tons of different ftars. 

This table is followed by a variety of remarks concerning 
the effects, or the appearances that muft naturally take place 
amongit certain flars, in confequence of their movements, 
Nekt to this Dr. H. treats of the calculations neceffary tor 
drawing figures that will reprefent the obferved motions ot 
the ftars, and not only gives 4 table of the relults of thole 
calculations, but alfo exemplifies the ufe of it by means ot 
fix plates which accompany the paper, The 
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The other feétions of this paper bear the following titles : 


‘* Remarks on the fidereal motions as they are reprefented from 
obferv ition, 

‘© The folar motion and its direction afligned in the firft part of 
this paper, are confirmed by the phenomena attending the obferved 
motions of the 36 ftars. 

‘* Trial of the method to obtain the quantity of the folar mo- 
tion by its rank among the fidereal velocities. 

* Calculations for inveftigating the confequences arifing from 
any propofed -quantity of folar motion, and for delineating them 
by proper figures,’’ 


The refult of thofe calculations is ftated in another table. 


** Remarks that lead to a neceflary examination of the caufe of 
the fidereal motions. 
, “* Confiderations of the attractive power required for a fufficient 
velocity of the fidereal motions. 

** Determination of the quantity of the folar motion, 

** Concluding remarks and inferences.’’ 


From thofe conclufions we fhall tranfcribe the followin 
paragraphs, which will give our reader foie idea of this 
ublime fubjeét, as well as of Dr. Herfchel’s extenfive views, 
and of the paths which he has opened to the induftry of {pe- 
culative aftronomers. 


“ T muft,’’ he fays, “ now obferve, that the refult of calcu. 
lations foanded upon facts, fuch as we muft admit the proper mo- 
tions of the ftars to be, thould give us fome ufeful information, 
either to fatisfy the inquifitive mind, or to lead us into new dif- 
coveries. The eftablifhment of the folar motion anfwers both 
thefe ends. We have already feen that it refolves many diff. 
culties relating to the proper motions of the ftars, and reconciles 
apparent contradidtions ; but our inquiries fhould not terminate 
here. We are now in the poffeflion of many concealed motions, 
and to bring them ftill more to light, and to add new ones 
by future obfervations, fhould become the conftant aim of every 
aftronomer. 

‘¢ This leads me to a fubje@t, which though not new in irfelf, 
will henceforth afflume a new and promifing afpect. An elegant 
cutline of it has long ago been laid before the public in a mott va- 
luable paper on general gravitation, under the torm of 1 houghts on 
the fubject (See the note to Phil. Tranf. for 1783, p. 283.) ; but I 
hehieve, from what has been faid in this paper, it will now be 
found that we are within the reach of a link of the chain which 
connects the principles of the folar and fidereal motions with thofe 


that are the caufe of orbitual ones. 
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«© A difcovery of fo many hitherto concealed motions, pre. 
fents us with an interefting view of the conftruction of that part 
of the heavens which is immediately around us. The fimilarity 
of the directions of the fidereal motions is a ftrong indication 
that the ftars, having fuch motions, as well as'the fun, are acted 
upon by fome connecting caufe, which can only be attrattion ; 
and as it has been proved that attraction will not explain the 
obferved phenomena without the exiftence of projectile motions, 
it muft be allowed to he a neceffary inference, that the motions 
of the fiars we have examined are governed by the fame two rul- 
ing principles which regulate the orbitual motions of the bodies 
of the folar fyftem. It will alfo be admitted, that we may 
juftly invert the inference, and from the operation of thefe caufes 
in our fyftem, conclude that their influence upon the fidereal mo- 
tions will tend to produce a fimilar effect; by which means the 
probable motion of the fun, and of the ftars in orbits, becomes a 
fubject that may receive the afliftance of arguments fupported by 
obfervation.’’ P. 235. | 


The meteorological journal, kept at the apartments of the 
Royal Society, occupies the laft pages of this part of the 
Philofophical Tranfactions:—It confifts, as ufual, of eleven 
columns, in which are flated the following particulars; viz. 
i. the days of each month throughout the year 1805, com- 
mencing with the I{t of January, and ending with the 31f 
of December; 2. Six’s thermometer, leaft and greateft heat ; 
3. Time of making the obfervation, which was done twicé 
in the courfe of every 24 hours; 4. Thermometer without ; 
5. Thermometer within; 6. Barometer; 7. Hygrometer ; 
8. Rain; 9. Winds; 10. Strength of ditto; 11. Weather. 

From the regifter of thofe obfervations it appears, that the 
leaft height of the thermometer (when it came down to 23°,} 
was obferved on the 2d of February ; the greateft height, 
viz. 79°, took place at various times in July, in -Augutt, 
and even in September. The leaft height of the barometer, 
viz. 28,81 inches, was obferved on the 22d of December; 
the greatefl, viz. 30,68 inches, on the 15th and 16th of 
November. The quantity of rain that fell in the courfe of 
the year amounts to 20,4 inches. 

At the end of the journal there is one ftatement of the 
declination of the magnetic needle for the year 1805, which 


makes it 24°, 7',8 W. And one for the dip of the fame, 
which 1s 70°, 21°. 
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Tatham’s Ornamental Archite@ure. §35 


: 
Art. VIII. Etchings reprefenting the beft Examples of anci- 
ent ornamental Architecture ; drawn from the Originals in 
Rome and other Parts of Italy, during the Years 1794, 
1795, and 1796.- By Charles Heathcote Tatham, Architeé, 
Member of the Academy of St. Luke at Rome, and of the 
Inflitute at Bologna. Imper, folio, 72 Plates, 3). 15s. 
Gardiner, Princes-ftreet, Cavendifh-fquare. 1799. 


WE break through all our hogs rules of time, to notice 
not a work of literature, but of art, and one which, in 
fat, is no older now than when it firft appeared, fince it 
proteffed from the firft to reprefent only antiques, 

A fhort preface, full however of found remark, is all the 
letter prefs that accompamies the work. The obfervations 
of Mr. Tatham on the labours of Piranefi, Le Roy, Stuart 
and Rivett, and Le Potre, are fuch as fufficiently prove his 
difcriminating tafte and judgment To Piranefi, in particu- 
lar, he gives both the praifes and the cenfures which every 
enlightened ftudent in art knows to belong to him. 


‘© The fingular fertility of his inventive powers, his intimate 
acquaintance with picturefque effect, and above all, his mafterly 
boldnefs of execution, have obtained him a reputation, which 
will laft as long as tafte for the productions of genius in the libe- 
ral arts fhall exift among mankind. 

‘¢ The warmeft panegyrifts of this great artift muft, however, 
acknowledge that even nis works are not without defeét. Fired 
with a genius which bade defiance to controul, and rejected with 
difdain the seftraints of minute obfervation, he has fometimes fa- 
crificed accuracy, to what he conceived the richer produétions of 
a more fertile and exuberant mind, ‘This has betrayed him into 
much incorreétnefs of delineation ; and his exceflive fondnefs for 
the antique has alfo led him to introduce many fpecimens of 
{culpture, of a vitiated, as well as ot a more correct tafte. So 
that one would fometimes imagine him to be influenced by the 
common, but erroneous opinion, that all the productions ‘of anti- 
quity are perfect and worthy of imitation ; a notion, which is fo 
far from being true, that it will not hold with regard to feveral 
performances, even of the beft zras.’’ P. 3. 

Of his own work, he fays, that he does not ‘¢ offer it to the 
public as a complete and regular fyftem, but only as a mifcellane- 
ous collection, defigned to prefent the admirers of compofition 
in ornament, and artifts efpecially, with materials, upon which 
their genius may employ itfelf with advantage ; that by ftoring 
their minds with the ideas of the ancients, and becoming tho- 
roughly acquainted with them, they may learn to conceive their 
own fabjects in the fame manner.’’ P, 5. + 
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No work, we decilively affert, can be better calculated 
to attain its objeéts. The grace, freedom, and precifion, 
with which fome of the beft remains of ancient art are here 
delineated, fupply, as tar as art can do it by mere etching, 
with few or no tha lows, the place of the originals. Enta- 
blatares, friezes, confoles, vafes *, altars, tripods, pilafters, 
and every other form of archite&tural fculptare, aye here ex- 
hibited 1 me the moft fatisfaétory manner, with plans, feétions, 
and fcales to afliit the imitating artift. The a¢tual colleétion 
of another eminent arti{tt, thie only colleétion we know 
of architeétural iculpture, may ferve to complete a young 
artilt’s ftudies. 





Art. IX. An Effay on the Principles of Human Aétion; being 
an Argument in Favour of the Natural Difinterefiedne/s of. 
the Human Mind. To which are added fame Remarks oy 
ithe Syftems of Hartley and He:vetius. Amo, 263 pp. 
Johnfon. 1805. 


THE queftion, whether man be anintereited ora difinterefled 
being, has, by the aid of the ambiguity of metaphyfical 
terms, been long and zealoufly agit ated. Among thole, 
however, who are really defirous to difcover the truth, there 
is probably very little difference of opinion, even when 
their language is extremely different. The advocates for the 
fyflem, which derives all motives to aétion ultimately aon 
that deli e of permanent happinefs, which is implanted is 
tie breaft of every fentient being, do not deny that we are 
facial beings; that we rejoice when we {fee each other 
happy; or that we otter : contribute to each other’s happt- 
ne{s, without befiowing one thought on the immediate con- 
fequences of our concuct to ourfelves. The patrons of the 
difintercfied fyflem, on the other hand, do not deny,—at 
leatt rl be prefent ai ithor appeared in the republic ot 


letters, we had met with nene who denied, that ev ery man 
pre te :4 his own happtne {fs to the happinefs of his neighbour, 
when the hap pit iefs ot the ene is incor npatible with that ot 
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* One fingularly fine fpecimen, \a large tazza of Greek 
marble, appears to have been dug up at Ardea, under the orders 
of i’rince Aug tus ot Kngland. 
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the other. Their diff:rence of opinion confifts entirely in 
this, that the philofophers of the latter fchool believe, that 
in every human breait there is implanted an inftinétive prin- 
principle of benevolence or philanthropy; while thole of 
the former contend, that the principle of benevolence, which 
they as well as their antagoni{ls admit, is not inflinétive, 
but neceffarily generated by that procefs of affociation, 
which Locke, Gay, and Hartley have fo ably explained*. 
As this procefs of affociation makes part of the law of in- 
telle€tual nature, it feems not to be a matter of great prac- 
tical importance, which of thefe two opinions is bef 
founded; for while the one fect contends, that the very 
exjftence of our focial affettigns depends on our educa- 
tion; the other admits, that thofe affeétions, though in- 
flinétive, may be ftrengtheaed by a good education, and by 
an education that is bad may be almott totally eradicated. 

It is no doubt a matter of rational curiofity to afcertain, 
if we can, what is the conttitution of the human mind, as 
it comes from the hands of its Creator; and the philofopher 
is Jaudably employed, who, unbiafled by any favourite hy- 
pothefis, endeavours to make this difcovery; but the dif- 
‘covery will never be made by laying down arbitrary de- 
finitions, and from thefe definitions reafoning even with 
the perfpicuity and precifion of a Locke or a Chillingworth, 
It is a matter of fatt and, like all other matters of faét, can 
be afcertained only by obfervation or teftimony. With re- 
fpett to the queftion before us, there is, in civilized fo- 
ciety, hardly’ any opportunity of making the requifite ob- 
fervations; for we are all, in’a gréater or lefs degree, the 
children of education and habit ; and it is certainly difficult, 
if not impoffible, to diftinguith, in fome clafles of our 
feelings, between thofe which are innate in the mind, 
and thofe which are the offspring of habit and inftruétion. 
Savages are indeed fatd to be the children of nature; but the 
childzen even of favages are under fome kind of training; 
and thofe, by whom favages are moft frequently vifited, 
are little qualified to make difcoveries in the philofophy of 
qjnind. 

Our beft chance of fuccefs therefore in this inquiry, is 
to watch attentively over the attions of infants trom the 
firft moment that they appear to diftinguifh, with any kind 
ot accuracy, between one object and another ; but how few, 
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* See Locke’s Efay, Book 2d, Chap. 23. Cond of the 
Underfianding, Set. 41. Gay’s Preliminary Differt. to King’s 
Origin of Evil, and Hartley ox Max. 
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comparatively {peaking, have at once the opportunity, lei. 
fure, and turn of mind requifite to profit by fuch vigilant 
attention? The writer of this article having pofleffed /ome 
fuch opportumities has endeavoured to profit by them; but 
he cannot fay that he has been able to fatisfy himfelf, whe. 
ther children have any innate propenfities, which can with 
truth be faid to be wholly difinterefted. The majority of 
them are indifputably felfiih. They are indeed ftrongly at. 
tached to their parents and their nurfes, anid, as they advance 
a little in life, to their noify and heedlefs companions; but 
the advocates for the felftfh fyftem will fay, and we know 
not how to contradiét them, that to fuch perfons children 
are attached only by the happinefs which they have formerly 
experienced in their company, and which they expect to 
derive from them again. One child, and but one child, has 
been known to the prefent writer of a difpofition which ap- 

red to be truly difinterefted ; but that child was, from his 

irth, placed under fuch tuition as few children enjoy; and 
even with all thefe advantages, he was admitted, by perfons 
of the greateft experience, to be a very, fingular phe- 
nomenon. 

It feems indeed difficult to conceive, how. etther manor 
child can love that of which he knows nothing ; or be im. 
pelled to any kind of aétion for the purpofe of obtaining 
an end, of which he has not the leaft notion. Mankind, it 
3s true, as well as the inferior animals, are prompted by in- 
ftinét to the performance of many actions, which are necef- 
fary to. the prefervation of the individual and the continuance 
of the {pecies, without having in view the end which fuch 
aftions are calculated to ferve; but it will not furely be 
faid that, in thefe cafes, men a& difintereftedly. By a dif- 
interefted agtion 1s generally anderitood that which is cal- 
culated to promote the good of others, and. which is per- 
4ormed by the agent /o/e/y with that view ; but the advocates 
for what this author calls the felfifh fy lem fay, that the moft 
benevolent aétions which man performs are originally 
prompted by the hope of reward in a future ftate, or by the 
internal convittion, that the fureft method of rendering 
@thers beneficent to him is to be beneficent to them as often 
as he has an opportunity. They admit, that when the habit 
of beneficence has been fully formed, the view of thefe 
motives isnot neceflary to prompt to a beneficent aétion; 
that_ in ordinary cafis they are accordingly dropt; and that 
men, feeling pleafure in doing good to each other without 
the immediate profpeét of any reward, become, in the 
proper 
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proper fenfe of the words, benevolent or difinterefted 
eings. 

te mut be acknowledged, that this theory feems to be 
countenanced by the facred' writers of the Old and New 
Teftaments. Though Chriftians are enjoined to love each 
his neighbour as himfelf, and are tauglit that fuch love is the 
fulfilling of the law, it is never fuppofed that this fublime 
virtue is to be praétifed without due refpef being had to 
the recompenfe of reward. When our Saviour faid, 
“ Bleffed are the merciful,” he added, ** for they thall obtain 
mercy; when he exhorted his followers ‘‘ to love their 
enemies, and do good and lend, hoping for nothing 
again,’ fo far was he from expecting them to do all this 
on motives wholly difinterefted, that he immediately added, 
“* and your reward fhall be great, and ye fhall be called the 
children of the Highelt ;”’ and when he defired the youngman, 
who afked him what good thing he fhould do that he might 
have eternal life, to ‘** go and fell what he had, and give:to 
the poor,” he affured him that, in return for fuch gene- 
rofity, ‘ he fhould have treafure in heaven.” 

The reader will do us the juftice to believe, that we do 
not quote thefe texts of Scripture from any perfuafion that 
among modern philofophers they have the fame authority 
that they ought to have among Chriftians. By philofophers, 
however, the morality of the Golpel is generally admitted te 
be fufficiently pure and refined; and we therefore refer to 
it, merely to remove any prejudices which may be enter- 
tained againft us, as if we were felfith in the worft fenfe of 
the word, becaufe we entertain fume doubts wheter man 
can be confidered as a being wholly difinterefted. We have 
our doubts, indeed, whether any created being can be wholly 
difinterefted ; and thefe doubts arife from the incontro~ 
vertible fafts, that every created being is imperfeét, and 
that every rational being afpires towards perfettion. Ac- 
cording to the ,prefent author, however, if man were net 
difinterefted he could not at at all; for he has nothing 
to'do with futurity! | 


** 'Thofe,’’ fays he, ‘* who have maintained the doctrine of 
‘the natural felfifhnefs of the human mind have always taken it 
‘for granted, as a felf-evident principle, that @ man muft love 
himfelf, or that it is ‘not lefs abfurd to afk, why a man fhould 
be interefted in his own perfonal welfare, than it would be to afk, 
why a man, in a ‘ftate of a€tual enjoyment or fuffering, iikes 
what gives him pleafure, and diflikes what gives him pain. 
They fay, that no fuch neceffity, nor any pofitive reafon what- 
ever can be conceived to exift for my promoting the welfare of 
another, 
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another, fince I cannot poflibly feel the pleafures or pains whic; 
another feels without firft becoming that other; that our ip. 
terefts muft neceffarily be as diftin¢t as we ourfelves are ; that the 
good which I do to another, in itfelf and for its own fake, can 
be nothing tome. Good is a term relative only to the being 
who enjoys it. The good, which he does not feel, mutt be 
paatter of perfect indifference to him. How can I be required to 
make a painful exertion, or facrifice a prefent convenience to 
ferve another, if I am to be nothing the better for it? | 
wafte my powers out of myfelf without fharing in the effeds 
which they produce. Whereas, when I facrifice my prefeat 
eafe or convenience, for the fake of a greater good to myfelf ata 
future period, the fame being who fuffers, afterwards enjoys; 
both the lofs and the gain are mine; I am upon the whole ‘a 
gainer in real enjoyment, and am therefore juitified to myfelf: 
1 act with a view to an end in which I have a real, fubftantial 
intereft. The human foul, continue fome of thefe writers, na- 
turally thirfts after happinefs; it either enjoys, or fecks to 
enjoy. It conftantly reaches forward towards the poffeffion 
of happinefs ; it ftrives to draw it to itfelf, and to be abforbed 
in it. But as the mind cannyt enjoy any goad but what it pof- 
feffes within itfelf, neither can it feck to produce any good but 
what it can enjoy; it is juft as idle to fuppofe that the love of 
happinefs, or good, fhould prompt any being to give up his own 
intereft for the fake of another, .as. it would be to attempt to 
alfay violent thirft by giving water to another to drink,” 
P.. 3. | 


If by intereft and happinefs in this extra& be meant the 
fame thing; and if that happinets refpeét the whole of our 
exiftence, which it muft do if the author wifhes to report 
faithfully the fentiments of thofe whom he calls the mo 
cates for the felfifh fyflem, a plain man will not eafily con- 
ceive what objettion can be made to the criterion which 1s 
here offered for a¢tion. It is that for which, Johnfon fays*, 
that he had often contended, and which by one, infimtely 
preater than Johnfon, is recommended in thefe words: 
** It thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off and caft 
them from thee: it is better for thee to enter into life halt 
or maimed, rather than having two. hands or two feet to be 
eaft into everlailing fire.”” According to this author, how- 
ever, it is a falfe criterion of aétion, founded in a feries of 
miilakes! It is not, it feems, by any means felf-evident, 
that a man mutt /ove bim/elf, or be influenced by the hope af 
averting future evil, or of obtaming future good! 





us review of A free Enguiry into the Origin of Evil. 
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« IT can conceive,’’ fays our profound philofopher, ‘ that 
aman mutt be neceffarily interefted in his own aual feelings, 
whatever thefe may be, merely becaufe he feels them. He cannot 
help receiving pain from what gives him pain, or plezfure from 
what gives him pleafure. But I cannot conceive how he can 
have the fame neceflary, abfolute intereft in whatever relates te 
himfelf, or in his own pleafures and pains, generally /peaking, 
whether he feels them or not. —— — If it were poflible for a 
man’s particular fucceffive interefts to be all bound up in oxe ge- 
neral feeling of felf-intereft, as they are all comprehended under 
the fame word //f, or if a manon the rack really felt no more 
than he muft have done from the apprehenfion of the fame punish. 
ment a year before, there would be fome foundation for this rea- 
foning, which fuppofes the mind to have the fame abfolute intereft 
in its own feelings doth paft, prefent, and to come.’’ Pp. 5, 6, 7. 


Pray, good Sir, is not the dread of the rack at the diftance 
of a year an aéfual feeling, and may not that feeling prevent 
aman from gratifying foine other feeeling, which prompts 
him to the immediate commuiflion ot fome heinous crime? 
Nay, may not the dread of the tooth-ach, which has been 
formerly felt, be a fufficient motive to induce a man to 
fubmit to the very painful feeling of having a decayed tooth 
extracted, even at atime when from that tooth he feels xs 
pain? Ovyes; fuch motives may influence the mind, but 
they derive all their influence from mere prejudice! It is 
indeed infifted on 





‘ that Lal! havea real fenfible intereft in my own fu. 
ture feelings, which I cannot poflibly have in thofe of others. 
I muft therefore, as the fame individual, have the fame neceflary 
intereft in them at prefent. This may either proceed on the fup. 
pofition of the abfolute metaphyfical identity of my individual 
being, fo that whatever can be affirmed of that principle at any time, 
muit be ftri€tly and logically true of it at all times, which is a 
wild and ab/furd notion; ox it may refer to fome other lefs frict 
connection between my prefent and future felf; in confequence 
of which I am confidered as the fame being, the different events 
and impreffions of my life conftituting one regular fucceffion of 
confcious feelings.’’ P. 10. 


It would indeed be a wild and abfurd notion to fuppofe, 
that whatever can be affirmed of any being at one time, mutt 
be logically and ftriétly true of it at all times; that the prefent 
author, for inftance, becaufe he once wrote a foolifh book, 
which, under pretence of vindicating the natural difinterefted- 
neis ot the human mind, aims at fapping the foundations of 
all religion, muft therefore have been perpetually employed in 
writing 
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writing fuch books from the hour of his, birth, and will cam. 
tinue to write luch books through the beundle/s ages of eternity ; 
but we fufpect his to be the only head into which fuch a 
notion as this ever found its way, even for the purpofe of 
having its abfurdity expofed. Buifhop Butler, whom he can 
occafionally quote with refpeét, has treated the fubjeét of per. 
fonal identity with the hand of a mafler; and to his differ. 
tation on that fubjeét*, we refer the reader for a complete 

roof, that the living individual being, which each man 
calls Aimfelf, has hitherto remained unchanged, and muf 
for ever remain unchanged, unlefs it be annihilated by 
the power of the Creator; and that any decay of memory 
or perception experienced by old or difeafed perfons is oc. 
aia by no change of the living being, but by a decay 
of the brain or fome other corporeal organ. Our author, 
however, aflirms with great confidence, 





*¢ that perfonal identity neither does, nor can imply an 
pofitive communication between a man’s future and prefent felf, 
that it does not give him a mechanical intereft in his future being, 
and that man, when he és, is always abfolutely independent of, 
uninfluenced by the feelings of the being for whom he adits, whe. 
ther this be himfelf, or another!*’ P. 20. 


This ridiculous affertion may be fafely trufted to the 
judgement of every reader; but it is worth while to cail 
fome attention to the phrafe mechanical interefl, which we 
fulpeét the author would find fome difficulty in explaming, 
were he called upon tor an explanation; though we have 
not the {malleft doubt of its having been employed with a 
dire€t perception of its ambiguity. Of difquifitions of this 
nature, precife language will not anfwer the purpofe. A 
man enjoying the pleafures of the table has an intereft in 
that enjoyment; bit it is not a mechanical intereft, whatever 
be the meaning of that phrafe. What he eats and drinks 
makes indeed a mechanical impreflion on his tongue and 
palate; but his tongue and palate are only the organs of 
fenfe, and by no means the /entient being which alone is ca- 

able of either enjoyment or fuffering. When this author 
Pall explain to us by what law of mechanifm fenfation is 
excited in the mind, by an imprefhon made oy the organs 
of fenfe, we fhall probably be able to fay whether a man 
has at prefent any mechanical intereff in his future being; 
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put till this fhall be done, we may take the liberty*to con~ 
fider the phrafe as unmeaning jargon ; though it is incon. 
frovertible that we have an intereft of fome kind in our fu- 
ture being, and that every man of common fenfe knows 
why he has it. T’he author’s objeét in advancing thefe pa- 
radoxes appears in the following extratt. After raving 
about a kind of uninterrupted confcioufnefs, which, by 
annihilating time, might indeed make a man continue the 
. fame individual being, he fays of himfelf, that without fuch 
eonfcioufnels colleéting and uniting the different fucceflive 
moments of his being in oe general feeling of {elf-intereft, 
he cannot to any moral or praétical purpofe be the /ame 
being. 


‘« Natural impoffibilities cannot be made to give way to a mere 
courtefy of expreffion. ‘* But I know that I fhall become that 
being.’ Then my intereft in it is founded in that knowledge, 
and not on an event, which not only is not felt by my mind, but 
is itfelf yet to come, viz. the tran/ition of my prefent into my 
future being. How does it fignify to me what I hall here. 
after feel, or how can it influence my prefent conduct, or how ought 
it todo fo, but becaufe, and in as far as, I have fome idea of it * 
beforehand ? The injury that I may do to my future intereft will 
not certainly, by any kind of rea¢tion, return to punifh me for 
my neglect of my own happinefs. In this fenfe, I am always free 
from the confequences of my actions.—The interefts of the being 
who atts, and of the being who fuffers, are neverone.’’ P. 30. 

Surely the reader will not expeét us to enter ferioufly 
into argument with the man, who talks of one being be- 
coming another being ; of confcioufne/s being transferred trom 
one being to anether, and even to many beings; who, in dire& 
contradiétion to univerfal experience afhrms, that the in- 
terefls of the being who aé€ts, and of the being who fuffers, 
are never one ; sud who affures us (p. 97), that all indivi- 
duals are aggregates. Such raving may be dignified with the 
appellation of philofophy; but as we haye the author’s ex- 
ample for not ‘* giving way to a courtefy of expreffion,” 
we fhall not hefitate to fay, that it more nearly refembles 
the ravings of Bedlam than the fober language ot a {chool of 


{cience. 
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* Did the author, when he wrote this, recolleét that St. 
Paul has faid, that the good things which God hath prepared for 
thofe that love him are fuch as eye hath not feen, nor ear heard, 


neither hath it entered inte the heart of man to conceive. Probably 
he did, 
But 
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But :f a man docs not continue for two moments the 
{ame individual being, what reafon can he have for aéting 
on any occafion? ‘To this queflion we fhall ftate the author's 
an{wer in his own words : 


The fcheme, of which I have here endeavoured to trace the 
eneral outline, differs from the common method of accounting 
mt the origin of our affections in this, that it fuppofes what is 
perfonal or felfiys in our affeétions to be the growth Of time and 
habit, and the principle of a difinterefted love of good as /uch, or 
for its owen fake, without any regard to per/onal diftin€ions to be 
the foundation of all the reft. In this fenfe, felf-love is in its 
origin a perfectly difinterefted, or, if I may fo fay, imperjonal 
feeling. The reafon why a child firft diftinétly wills or purfues 
his own good is not becaufe it is Ais, but becaufe it is | good.” 


P. 33. 


This method of accounting for the affections, though not 
perhaps wholly new, is indeed different from that by which 
they are commonly accounted tor; but we cannot adopt it, 
till we be made to underftand whi itis meant by good as /uch, 
and are favoured with fome proof that a child purfues his 
own good, not becaufe it is Ars, but becaufe it is good in it- 
feif. A quantity of opium, w hich would poifon a man in 
health, has been often the means of preferving the life of 
another when adminiftered to him ina paroxy{m of pain. 
‘Fo the one man therefore it 1s evil, and to the other good; 
but whether is it good or evil, as fuch, ** without regard te 
perfonal diflinétions?”’ It is certainly neither the one nor 
the other; and the very queflion is an abfurdity. That 
which would poifon eee iiy «uy of mankind cannot, 1 it- 
felf, be univerfal! ly goo 1; nor can that be in itfelf univer- 
fally evil, which is * neectiats to preferve the lives of the 
other tenth. Good in the abjtraét,. or good in itfelf, without 
any refpect to fentient beings, is a phrate without meaning. 

The author concludes this precious difyuifition with all 
account of a very fapient foliloquy, in which he fays that 


—‘* he was led on by fome means or other to confider the 
que ftion—whether it could properly be faid to be an att of virtue 
in any one to facrifice his own final happinefs to that of any 
other perfon or number of perfons, if it were poflible tor the one 
ever to be made the price of the other. 

‘© Suppofe it were my own cafe—that it were in my power to 
fave twenty other pe rfons b y voluntarily confenting to fuffer for 
them ; why fhould I not do a generous thing, and never trouble 
my felf about what might be the confequence to myfelf the Lord 
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In confidering this queftion he labours very fuccefsfully 
to “darken counfel by words without knowledge,” by 
talking of centinued confcioufnefs ; by fuppofing that his 
vwn conftioufhe/s may be transferred to /ome other being; by 
contending that his own /e/f may be multiplied i (into) as 
many different beings, asthe Deity may think proper to endue 
with the fame con/cioufne/s ; and-by affirming it to be plain, 
that this confcious being, after being entirely deftroyed, may 
be renewed again, or multiplied into a great number of beings ; 
but he gives no direét anfwer tothe queftion. For this we 
are forry, becaufe his anfwer, though it could mot have al- 
tered our opinion of his theory, might have enabled us to 
difcover whether he has really adopted that theory himfelf, 
or written-his book only to bewilder the unthinking part of 
mankind, and to make the remainder ftare ! 

In his remarks on the fyftems of Hartley and Helvetius, 
this author is more fuccefsful than in eftablifhing the theo 
which he has adopted for his own. In Hartley’s wor 
there is much that 1s excellent; but it cannot be denied that 
there is likewife much that ts fanciful, and not a little that 
teems with abfurdity. That the exercife of the mental 
powers depends upon the flate of the brain is incentro- 
vertible ; but when Hartley infers irom this faét, that this 
exercife is it/e/f nothing more than certain quiverings of 
the brain; that ideas are real imprejfions made in different reo 
gions of the brain, where they remain unfeen till they be 
called into view, and brought together by fuch quivering; 
and that judgment, reafoning, and volition are mere vi- 
brations or quiverings of the brain, which bring together or 
feparate’ ideas, which were affociated in their firft impref- 
fions, he talks nonfenfe and falfehood. This part of his fyftem 
the prefent author has accerdingly been able to demolifh ; 
but he has failed completely in his attempt to refute that part 
of the theory, in which Hartley and his followers, or rather 
Locke and his followers (among whom Hartley himfelf muft 
be included) have, by means of the unqueltionable faét, 
commonly called the affociation of ideas, traced the focial 
affetions from felf-love. He feems, indeed, not to un- 
derftand the doftrine of aflociation, which he would do 
well to ftudy in the writings of Locke, and Gay, and Law, 
and Stewart of Edinburgh, as well as in the work of 
Hartley; where, however, are thrown out many va- 
luable hints, which a fober inquirer, biafled by no fa- 
vourite hypothefis, might certainly turn to a good ace 
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This author’s language is often exceedingly involved, 
and confequently ob{cure; and he difplays unpardonable 
arrogance, when he accufes of mala fides all who deny that 
man hes an eriginal and radical feeling of general bene- 
volence. Such charges are never proper in the difquifitions 
of philofophers; and they come with a peculiarly bad 
grace from that philofopher, who feems to hold the ancient 
and impious doétrine of pantheilm. 


“« There is no reafon,’’ fays he, why the mind, which is 
merely representative, fhould be confined to any one thing more 
than to any other; and a perfect underftanding fhould compre. 
hend them all as they are all contained in nature, or ix a@i/,” 
P, 210. 


It may not be very eafy to difcover what 1s meant by 
the mind being merely reprefentative; but in the affertion 
that ‘* all things are contained zm a//,’’ more is meant than 
meets the ear of thofe who are not acquainted with the 
writings of ancient as well as modern metaphyficians. “Ey 
ro wav isthe well known principle of 2 numerous feét of 
ancient. atheifts, as well as of Spinoza and his followers in 
more modern times ; 
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There is nothing in Hartley’s od/ervations fo abfurd as this 
impious nonfenfe, nor any thing more fhocking in the 
writings of Helvetius. 

The remarks which are here made on the felfifh fyftems 
of that author, Hobbes, and Rochefocault, &c., are fuper- 
ficial, contufed, and unfatisfattory. We find it indeed 
fuficiently proved, that mankind are prompted by difin- 
terefted feelings of pity and compaffion to relieve diftrefs, 
without any immediate view to felt-intereft ; but Hobbes at 
leaft, with all Ins errors political and religious, was too fa- 
gacious an oblerver of what pafles among men, to have 
called in queltion this faét, as inftances of & were doubtlefs 
exhibited every day in the polifhed fociety in which he lived. 
The queftion however is, whether thofe feelings are connate 
with the mind, or generated by the procefs to which we have 
alluded in the beginning of this article ; and that queftion is 
not likely to be {oon anfwered by the man who writes in the 
following manner : 


«¢ T fee colours, hear founds, feel heat and cold, and believe 
that two and two make four by a certain mechani/m, or from the 
neceffary frudure of the human mind; but it does not follow that 
all this has any thing to de with felf-love,—One half of the a“ 
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P, 253. 


No one ever fuppofed, that /ceing colours, hearing founds, 
feeling heat and cold, and dedieving that two and two make four, 
are attions proceeding from feli-love; and furely very few 
have fuppofed that thefe things are aéfions proceeding from 
any motive whatever! The mechanifin of the mind is a phrafe 
to which, although it is ufed by a few materialifts, we have 
never been able to affix any diftinét meaning: there are in- 
deed laws of human belief, but they are not mechanical 
laws. The neceffary frudture of the human mind is another 
phrafe, expreflive either of nothing, or of what is obvioufly 
not true; br God, it he had feen proper, might certainly 
have animated the body with the mind of a brute, or with the 
mind of an angel. 

When the author talks of one half of the procefs, by 
which the paffion ef pity is generated, being contrary to 
felf-love, he fhows that he has never read with attention the 
detail of that procefs, as it is given by thofe who believe, 
that the origin of our moft benevolent affeftions may be 
traced to felf-love. Does he imagine, that in the intercourle 
of fociety, either children or men, may form in their own 
minds what affociations they pleafe, independent of circum- 
flances over which they have no controul? Affociation, like 
every other phenomenon in nature, is regulated by laws, 
adapted indeed to circumftances, but by no means under the 
government of individual caprice; and we fhould as foon 
expect to fee a ftone, impelle by no force, begin to move, 
ato find a youth, who from his earlieft infancy had con- 
Verfed only with perfons of the moft amiable and beneficent 
difpofitions, remarkable for cruelty and hard-heartednefs ; 
or another, who had been trained by fcoundrels and favages, 
eminent for generofity and mildnefs. It isa well-known faft— 
known long before the days of Hartley, Helvetius, or Locke, 
that in perfons habituated to {cenes of diftrefs, the painful part 
of the feeling of pity is gradually diminifhed in its intenfenefs ; 
whilft the promptitude to adminifter a€tual relief is in an 
equal degree increafed. How is this faét to be accounted 
for on our author's principles? And why did not he at- 
tempt to account for it? He fcems to imagine, that it de- 

tratts from the dignity of human nature to fuppofe, that our 
enevolent affections {pring from a felfifla fource; but how 
Oo? abfurd 
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cefs, namely, the conme@ing the fenfe of pain with the idea of it, 
is evidently contrary to felf-love ; nor do I fee any more reafon for 
afcribing the uneafinefs, or ative impulfe which follows, to that 

rinciple, fince my own good is neither thought of in it, nor does 
it follow from it, except indire€tly, flowly, and conditionally.” 
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abfurd is fuch an imagination? Our nafure, whatever it be, 
is not of our own forming; for we have nothing which we 
did not reccive; and fuppofing our benevolent affefions to 
fyring from felf-love, inflead of becoming ungrateful to the 
Author of our being, we fhould rather, as a judicious 
writer * has well obferved, ‘* contemplate with peculiar plea- 
fure that mafterly arrangement of mind, which thus confers 
a power upon felfifhnefs itfelf, of converting the pleafure 
and welfare of others into a fource of the greateft delight 
to ourfelves.”’” This 1s indeed one of the innumerable in. 
ftances 1 which our prefent as well as future happinefs is 
combined with our duty. 





Art. X. A Frew ofthe Evidences of Chriftianity, Se. 
(Continued from our laf, p. 595.) 


4 Bera fubject of the third of thele difcourfes is the Mofac 
Hiftory of the Fal! of Man, or of the introduétion of evil 
into the world; in oppofition to all the attempts which have 
been made to confider it as mythological, allegorical, or in 
iny refpe@t inferior to human theeries on the faine fubjedt. 
the Manichean feheme, of two independent principles of 
good and evil, and the Platonic doétrine of the neceffary im- 
perfeétion of matter, both invented to folve the great difh- 
culty concerning the origin of evil, are briefly oppofed in 
the fermon ; but in the notes, where there is more {pace, they 
are fully attacked by argument. The great fault of both fy!- 
tems is, that they make no provifion tor the extinétion o! 
evil at any future period. If there exifls an evil deity, as 
well as a good one, we have no fecurity that the latter will 
ever prevail over the other; or rather we have a certainty 
that he never will, both being, by the hypothefis, indepen- 
dent and eternal ; and if matter is of neceflity malignant, we 
cannot fay under what circumflances we fhall be wholly de- 
livered trom its effets. The doétrine of a fcale of beings, 
which Pope and others have adopted, for the folution of the 
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* Dr. Sayers: fee his Di/guiftions metaphyfcal and literary 
printed for Johnfon, 1799. 
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famie difficulty, is liable alfo, the author obferves, to the fame 
objection. We fhall infert a few of his arguments againft 
Gibbon, who appears to have leaned to the Manichean f{y{- 
tem; and againlt Bayle who detended it with all the powers 
ot his fine uaderitanding. 


‘© Mr, Gibbon reckons the following doétrines, which the 
Gnoftics borrowed from Zoroafter, /xdbiime ones ; viz. the eter- 
nity of matter, the exiftenee of two principles, and the mytteri- 
ous hierarchy of the invifible world. Decline and Fall, ch. xv. 
He calls Auguftin’s converfion, alfo, from Manicheifm, “ a 
progrefs from Rea/on to Faith.’* ‘This may have been fo, per- 
haps, as far as Reafon is to be confidered as inadequate to acquaine 
us with the real origin of evil: but if Mr. Gibbon meant to in. 
finuate, that it was a progrefs from principles confonant to Reafon, 
to thofe that were not fo, this we pofitively deny. 

“* Bayle affuredly meant to infinuate no lefs, in his notes to 
the articles Manichéens, Marcionites, Pauliciens, Origene, Zoroaftre, 
én his critical Diétionary, where he pretends, that to argue 
againft fads is abfurd ; and therefore, though it fhould be ever 
{0 contrary to Reafox, that moral evil fhonld have entrance into a 
world formed by a Being infinitely good and holy, yet we mutft 
fubmit to believe fo, on the authority of the Old Teftamenr, 
which the Manicheans, as he obferves, were confiftent enough to 
reje&t. The axiom, ‘ ab adtu ad potentiam valet confequentia,’’ 
is as clear, fays he, as the propofition that two and two make 
four. We grant this, but are far from yiclding to the confe- 
quences he would draw. Evil is in the world, we are certain : 
that God is good and pure, we are alfo certain: therefore the 
pofibility of evil obtaining to a certain degree under the provi. 
dence of a good God, is evident tous from the fad; but it by 
no means appears to us to follow from thence, that it would be 
moft recfonable to refer the origin of evil to an independent prin- 
ciple of evil, becaufe this muft for ever preclude'us from all ex- 
peGation of its removal. And as all the arguments which M. 
Bayle puts inte the mouths ef the Manicheans (and it muft be 
admitted that he does the utmoft juttice to their caufe) tend to the 
eftablithment of God’s moral attributes of goodnefs and purity, 
it may furely admit of a queftion, whether, to argue philofophi. 
cally only, that fyftem which provides for the removal of evil in 
time to come, is not much more conducive to the glory of the 
Deity, than that, which, to account for prefent appearances, ex- 
cludes all hopes of the melioration of things ? Or which, by way 
ofvrendering the prefent fyftem poflible in the eye of Reafon, 
would make it impoflible for the providence of God to induce a 
change ? 

‘© This is the great point to be confidered, upon a view of the 
exiting fac?s ; the poflibility of a change. The fat of the exift- 
ence of evil, Loth meral and phyfical, is fully admitted by all ; 
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but every philofophical fyftem, which refers it to a caufe indepen - 
dent of God, neceffarily involves the improbability, or rather im. 
poflibility, of any change for the better ; and muft derogate more 
trom the attributes of God, than any conelufions to be drawn 
from the prefent permiffon of evil, with a profpect of its removal 
in whole or in part. M. Bayle pretends to exclude all @ priori 
reafonings upon the fubjeét ; but it is furprifing how continually 
he departs from this fyftem. Every argument on the Manichean 
fide may reafonably be confidered as an argument @ priori, and 
chiefly founded on a petitio principit of the poffible exiftence of 
rwo principles ; whereas, in adopting the plan of reafoning 2 po/- 
teriori, from the exiftence of fatts, we are guilty of no petitio prin. 
cipii, in fuppofing the exiftence of a good principle ; for that is 
what the Matiicheans admit as well as we. His reafonings 
againft the Origenifts [art. Origene, note &. edit. 1738. Bafle] 
confift entirely ofa priori arguments, regardlefs of fad?s, For he 
would infft upon it, that a good God cannot ermit evils in any 
degree, or upon any conditions; though this is incapable of 
proof @ prion, and @ pofteriori the evidence of fads is againf 
him. He fays indeed, that the ftrongeft arguments of the Ma. 
nicheans are founded on the hypothefis of a few being faved, 
and the reft eternally damned: but the exiftence of two inde. 
pendent principles implies the neceflary exiftence of evils, both 
natural and moral, to eternity, by the acknowledgement of M, 
Bayle himfelf, (fee his Eclairciffement at the end ot his Diétion- 
ary, p. 630.) and this in dire¢t oppofition to a perfectly good and 
pure principle.’’ P. 131. 


In the remainder of this difcourfe, the author fhows that 
the fcriptural hiftory of the Fall is not liable to fuch ob- 
jections ; nor, indeed, to any of thofe which are ufuall 
made againft it ; particularly that it cannot poffibly be re- 
ferred either to alle ‘gory or mythology. 

In the fourth difcourfe, the author notices and oppofes 
the pinion, which has been much vaunted by fome late 
writers, that the volume of nature is the only authentic re- 
velation of God, and that it is univ erfally legible. This 
opinion, he very jultly obferves, though it led only to the- 
ilm in Roufleau, terminated with Diderot* in abfolute athe- 
ifm. It was, as is better known here, adopted alfo by 
Paine; of whom whether his {peculations terminated in 
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* Author of the infamous ‘* Syfteme de ta Nature,’’ publifhed 
under the feigned name of Miraband. ‘Chat author has the 
dreadful prefumption to argue againft the being and power of 
God, from his being ye emitted to write and pl whlith that book. 
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atheifm or not, we are hitherto uninformed. From thie he 
proceeds to fome of the Socinian doétrines, but more parti- 
cularly to the fyftems of neceffity and materialifm. ‘The re- 
fult of the enquiry is a very complete affurance, that 
“ whatever advances Reafon may be fuppofed to have made 
in other branches of knowledge, hs lateft fpeculations on the 
origin of evil, and the moral government of the world, fo 
far from tending to remove any exifting doubts and perplexi- 
ties, have been more than ever uncertain, and unfatista¢tory.”” 
P. 170. 

The following paflage, which forms the opening of the 
fifth difcourfe, pronounces truths, which, in this age, we 
have all had opportunities to obferve, and expreffes them 
with judgment and propriety. 


«© Whenever we perceive a difpofition in the world to place 
a more than ufual confidence in the powers of Reafon, we may 
well expe&t not to be indulged in any attachment or adherence to 
old opinions. Reafon, in fuch a cafe, becomes a faculty altoge. 
ther modern. It is only the wit and wifdom of the prefent day, 
that is ever dignified with the title; nor is the title even then 
beftowed on the fober talent of enquiry and inveftigation, fo 
much as on the adventurous propenfity to invention and difco. 
very, reformation and change. The former procefs is too flow, 
and has too much of fubmiffion and accommodation in it: the 
latter is fure to be popular for the time ; for oppofition, merely 
as fuch, is grateful to many minds, and novelty always has its 
charms,’’ P. 201. 


In this difcourfe, the author proceeds to fhow that contra. 
dictions to the Mofaic recotds have been fought in vain in 
hiftory and phyfics. Under the former head, he takes a fhort 
ut comprehenfive view of the Hindu Chronology ;giving, 
in as clear a manner as the nature of the fubjeét permits, the 
refult of thofe calculations which moft fairly reconcile thefe 
accounts with thofe of the Scriptures. The details of thefe 
curious confiderations, are given in the notes; a {pecimen 
trom one of which, for it can be no more, will ferve to 
place beyond all doubt, the ftudy and diligence employed by 
the prefent leéturer in thefe enquiries. 


“ The celebrated Aftronomical Tables of the Hindus, horwever, 
have been fuppofed to fupply us with data of much more certainty. 
I thall endeavour to comprefs what I have to fay upon this hea 
into as fmall a compafs as poffible, though fo many circumftances 
in the hiftory of the world feem to admit of being brought toge- 
ther in illuftration of the point I have to eftablifh, that much 
that is very curious muft, 1 fear, be unavoidably omitted.- The 
Oo4 world 
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world has been fo lang amufed with chronological extravagan. 
cies, as far as figures only are concerned, that it is not to be won. 
dered, that when the Hindu records came to be examined, they 
fhould alfo be found to abound in fimilar perplexities. A peo. 
ple whofe geographical fyftem of the earth makes the circumfe. 
rence of the globe 21451000,000 Britifh miles, (fee Mr. Wil. 
Sord’s paper, art. xviii. of the 5th vol. of the Afatic Refearches,) 
and their mountains 491 miles high, may well be expected not to 
be behind hand with other nations, in their accounts of the anti- 
quity of their country : a people who could invent for their god 
Brahma @ year compofed of the multiplication of two thoufand 
ages, (each of above four millions of ovr years, by 360, may well 
be expected not to ftand upon much ceremony either with time or 
numbers in the fabrication of a chronological fyftem. This is 
not faid merely to expofe them; it is their character by all ac- 
counts, to be confummately fkilfel in calculations, and in the 
combination and refolution of numbers. Sir William Jones difco. 
vered in the dyration afligned to the feveral Indian Yxgs, or ages, 
an arrangement, exceedingly curious: to give it in his own 
words, ‘* the duration of hiftorical ages,”’ fays he, “* muft needs 
be very unequal and difproportionate, while that of the Indian 
Yugs is difpofed fo regularly and artificially, that it cannot be 
admitted us natural and probable... Men do not become repro. 
bate-in a geometrical progreflion, or at the termination of regu. 
lar pe riods ; yet fo well proportioned are the Yugs, that even he 
lengthof human life is diminithed as they advance, from an hundred 
thoufand years in a fubdecuple ratio; and as the number of prin- 
cipal avatérs in each deécreafes arithmetically from four, fo the 
number of years in each decreafes geometrically, and all together 

conflitute the extraordinary fum of four millions three hundred 
and twenty thoufand years; which aggregate multiplied by 
feventy -one is the period in which every Menu is believed to pre. 
fide over the world.—The comprehenfive mind of an Indian 
chronologift has no lismits ; the reigns of 14 Menus areonly a ‘fingle 
day of Bramha, 50 of which have elapfed, according to the Hin- 
dus, from the time of the .creation.’’ Sir William adds, that 
poflibly this is only an aftronomical riddle. (See the paper in 
the 1ft vol. of Afatic Re/carches ; on’ the Geds of Grecee, Ltaly, 
end India.) 

‘* The celebrated M. le Gentil, who has done fo much to elu- 
cidate the fubject of Indian attronomy, confeffes that at firit ‘he 
dfdained to meddle with fwch extravagancics, (Memoses de 
f Accdemie, 1772.) It is to him, however, that we are chiefly 
indebted fer the Aftronomica]l T ables which will be the fubject 
of this note, and which may not be treated with indifference, 
atter the r.fpett that has een fhewn to them by two fuch emi- 
ment and very learned men, as M. Bailly and Profeffor Playfair, 
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a¢tual obfervation, and what are the dates to be affigned to the 
particy'ar obfervations on which they depend. Both M. Bailly 
and Profedfor Playfair, it is well known, refer them to a@wal ob- 
fervations ; and M.° Bailly has fixed on the epoch 3102 before 
our xray which is that of the Tables of 7irvalour, in preference 
not only to the epochs 1569, and 1656, which are thofe of the 
Narfapur Tables, but to the epoch of the Tables of Chri/nabou- 
ram, Viz.14gi of our wera. M. Bailly, however, is for carry- 
ing back the Indian obfervations ftill further, namely, to 1209 
years before the Kali Yyug, or to 4302 before Chrift : but this 
he profeffes io be only conjeétyse, What M. Bailly and Pro. 
feffr Playfaig moft decidedly agree in, if 1 miftake nor, is, that 
the places of the fun and moon, at the beginning of the Kali Yog, 
or 4th age of the Hindus, mu/? have beeu determined by agtual ob- 
Jfervation ; and that two elements of the Hindu aftronomy, viz. 
the equation of the fun’s center, and the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
fem to tix the origin of this aftronomy 1000 or 1200 years ear- 
lier. Now the Kali Yug commenced anno 3102 before our xra; 
according to M. Bailly, ) ee and others. 

‘© IT do not mean at all.to difcufs the queftion concerning the 
f2& or ra of rhe actual obfervation infilted on, nor concerning 
the antiquity either of the Tables themfelves, or of the cele- 
brated attronomical work, the Surya Siddbanta, A few obferva. 
tions upon each will be fufficient, as it is principally my defign to 
examine into the ftate of the queftion, as it relates to the chrono- 
fogy of the Bible, fuppofing what is moft extraordinary in the 
cafe to be true. As to the fatt—Mr. Marfden, who does juttice 
to M. Bailly’s very curious reafonings upon the fubject, and to 
the Indians’ early knowledge of aftronomy, and fome parts 
of mathematics connetted therewith, is difpofed to qucition the 
verity and pofibility of fugh an obfervation, at fuch a period, and 
conceives that the fuppofed conjunction was later, gnd fought for 
as an epoch, and calculated retrofpectively ; [PAil. Tranfaions, 
1790;] and he fhews it tohave been widely mifcalculated. Mr. 
BentJey’s calculations in the 6th vol. of the Afiatic Refearches, to 
fhew that fuch epochs might be aflumed without mych hgzard of 
any perceptible variation, are certajaly very curious, and mutt be 
well known to every aftronomer ; his conje¢tures concerning the 
age of the Surya Siddhbanta do not appear to be generally aflented 
to. As to the epoch of 3102, which M. Bailly fixes on, he ac- 
knowledges to have chofen it in preference to others; firft, be. 
caufe there was an eclipfe at that time; and f{econdly, becaufe 
there was, according to the Indians, a conjunétion of a// the pla- 
nets, But this latter circumftance was not true ; and M. Bailly 
bimfelf fays, the appearance of Venus muft have been affamed 
throngh * le gofit du merveilleux.’’ See the Difcours Prélimi- 
zaire to his A/tronomie Indicnne, Se. ps 28; and confule Mr. 
Varfden’s paper in the Phil, Tranfactions already rcfersed to. 
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«© It is not however with the faét itfelf that we have fo much 
concern at prefent, as I obferved before, as with the evidence M. 
Bailly would adduce in corroboration of the point he wifhes to 
prove ; and which led him into a courfe of chronological refearches 
by no means undeferving our regard ; as I think they particu- 
larly ferve to fhew, whatever M. Bailly’s real intention might 
be in bringing them forward, that, of all the embarrafled and ex- 
travagant computations of antiquity, none can with any reafon 
be thought to afcend higher than the patriarchal ages, nor with 
clearnefs beyond the flood. It feems pretty generally agreed, that 
of all fciences aftronomy was the earlieft cultivated ; and there is 
great reafon why it fhould have been fo. For in the night, the 
ancients probably had no other guide but the ftars; and, at all 
events, no other means of marking time, than by the rifing and 
fetting of the different conftellations. [ Afeémannus de Aftronom. 
Arabum, §.1.| So that fome imagined that Adam and Eve had 
correct notions of aitronomy inftilled into them for their ufe ; (fee 
the Almageft of Ricciolus ;) a conceit which, however fanciful, at 
Weaft ferves to fhew the great and almoft indifpenfable importance 
attributed to the fcience in early ages: and we know that Jofe- 
phos accounted for the longevity of the Patriarchs, by the necef- 
fity there was that they fhould outlive the period of the annus 
magnus, (600 years,) for aftronomical purpofes ; and his referen- 
ces upon this head are numerous. Ant. Jud. lib. i. ch. iii. §. 9- 
(The Chaldzan Neros was aterm of 600 years.) Nor isit out of 
our way to notice what he fays of the proficiency of the family of 
Seth in the knowledge of aftronomy, and of the pillars they ere¢t- 
ed to preferve their obfervations ; for M. le Gentil, in his paper 
on the Indian aftronomy in the Mémoires de l’ Académie 17%2, in- 
clines to think that even the preceffion of the equinoxes was 
known before the flood, and that there was much more than time 
for fuch a difcovery from Adam, according to the chronology of 
the LXX. and Jofephus ; and that this was one of the pieces of 
knowledge preferved by Noah; in which alfo M. Caffini feems 
to agree with him. He even obferves, that the Indian Tables 
we are particularly treating of have a lapidary form, and conjec- 
tures therefore that they were originally engraved on ftones ; and 
as they feem to afcend beyond the deluge, they might have been 
preferved through it; a circumftance which, he himfelf adds, 
Jofephus feems to confirm, with evident allufion to Seth’s pil- 
Jars.” P. 256. 


The chief hiftorical attempts to invalidate the records of 
Mofes having been touched in this filth difcourfe, Mr. E. 
N. proceeds, in the fixth, to notice fome efforts which have 
been made to deduce contradiétions to them, from a phyfi- 
cal examination of the earth itfelf. It isa very found remark, 
and capable of extenfive application, that to attempt to ac- 
count 
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count for the formation of our globe by obfervations made 
upon it in its aétual fate, muft be an undertaking altogether 
impraéticable and delufive. It is fhown to be fo in the cele- 
brated, but perteétly abfurd theory of Buffon, who forms 
the world out of an ignited fragment, feparated from the 
body of the Sun; and gravely undertakes to calculate the 
periods necelflary for its cooling, and becoming habitable, 
even to that when it is, according to him, to become too cold 
for fupporting animal life. The account of Mofes is then 
fhown to be tree both trom phyfical and moral improbabili- 
ties; and it is particularly infifted, that the great faét of an 
univerfal deluge, of which Mofes, as a mere man, could 
conjefture only from the moft confined obfervation, has 
been irrefragably confirmed, tothe prefent hour, by the moft 
extenfive obfervations made im every part of the habit- 
able globe. Such is the fubftance of the fixth difcourfe; 
but the arguments on which the author refls his remark 
above-mentioned, on the impofflibility of forming an hypo. 
thefis of creation are too important to be here omitted. 


“« The bafis of our globe moft undoubtedly muft have owed irs 
arrangement to fome caufes not now operating : to fpeak philofo- 
phically, the chaos, which feems to be univerfally admitted in 
fome wav or other, was probably a more complex menitruum than 
any that has ever fince exifted; and the operations that took 
place in it, befides being efpecially direéted by the will of God, 
as the firft difpofer of all fecondary caufes, muft have depended 
upon a variety of circumftances, of which we are now quite in. 
capable of judging. This is not only acknowledged by fome of 
the moft eminent naturalifts of the prefent age, but might, one 
would think, be obvious to every perfon at all acquainted with 
chemiftry, and the extraordinary effects flowing from every poffi- 
ble mixture of heterogeneous matters. Whoever knows any 
thing of the great and incomprehenfible variety producible by 
the elective attractions of different fuftances a¢ting freely in fome 
common menftruum, and the many different accidents by which 
fuch attraétions may be influenced, fet in motion, retarded or ac- 
celerated, could fcarcely, one would imagine, prefume to deter- 
mine, that the circumftances either of the folid or fluid parts of 
the globe were at the period of their firft arrangement the fame as 
at prefent; and till this is afcertained to a certainty, notwith. 
anding every help we may have derived from the advancement 
of knowledge, all our fpeculations concerning paf tranfactions 
— be in the greateft degree vague and hypothetical.’* 

- 279. 


_Nor fhould we pafs over the following obfervations in the 
Note fubjoined to this paflage. 
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** It has been generally thought, that the great attention 
which has lately been paid to experimental philofophy in all its 
branches, and particularly to chemiftry, muft enable us in time 
to account for many geological phenomena, which have hitherto 
been inexplicable; and that we are every day making advances 
towards a more correct knowledge of the ftructure of the globe, 
and the nature of the caufes that Save operated in the produétion 
of both the ftratified and unftratified parts of the earth. It is 
undeniable, that many very important difcoveries have already 
been made, and that many more may reafonably be expected to 
follow, from the peculiar attention paid to chemiftry ; but what. 
ever help we may receive from it, in judging of the prefent ope- 
tation ot natural caufes, or in prognofticating future effeéts, | 
think it fcarcely allows us to be very confident, as to any fatis- 
factory folution of paf operations. ‘The very knowledge we 
have obtained of many fubttances hitherto entirely mifunderftood, 
and whofe properties were formerly altogether miffaken, fhould 
certainly make us extremely cautious, not only of forming theo. 
‘ries, but even of pronouncing any thing to be capable of being 
reduced to a certainty, concerning the action of any phyfical 
caufes in time paft. 

‘« J have in the preceding note alluded to the opinion of many 
modern philofopiers, that moft of our ftrata owe their origin 
to chemical precipitatfons : to mechanical precipitations from a 
liquid they muff at leatt be referred ; but this &ems fearcely fuf- 
ficient in any manner to account for the order and diftin@ion of 
the feveral ftrata; they would furely in all inftances be more 
mixed and confounded one with the other. And yet not only, 
are they now found to be clearly feparable into ftrata of diftinet 
fubftances and materials; but often the animal and vegetable re. 
liquia, imbedded in the feveral ftrata, are found to he of dif- 
tinct {pecies, and to vary confiderably. ‘This led M. de Luc to 
conceive, that whatever had been the determining caufe of fuch 
precipitations, it had not only affeéted the menftruum at the mo. 
ment, but fo changed its nature, and the nature alfo of the fu- 
perincumbent atmofphere, as to have had.an effect-on animal life. 
And he thought he had difcovered fuch caufes, in the periodical 
developement and evolution of different elaftic fluids, from the 
bottom of the primitive ocean. It is not my bufinefs to verify 
this or any other hypothefis; but only to fuppofe it poffible, im 
osder to fhew how little we muit know of fuch operations, when 
every experiment in chemiftry tends to prove, that the whole 
fyitem ot chemical folutions and precipitations muft depend on 
fuch curious affinities, and fuch an infinite variety of poffible 
combinations of fubitances, as to elude all our enquiries. And 
if chemical precipitations are rejected, and the aqueous origin of 
things fet afide, can we promife ourfelves more certainty frqit 
the adoption of the Vulcanic fyftem ? Can we pretend to decide 
more clearly any thing concerning she pofible attion aad ae” 
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ef fire in time paft? I think not. I really apprehend, that to 
judge fairly ofthe matter, the determination of the {pecific caufes, 
that may have operated in time paft in the body of the earth, 
may be faid to become every day more difficult, trom the very - 
difcovery of the many different ways, in which the action of all 
phyfical caufes whatfoever may be modified and affected. For to 
seter at once both to the Neptunian and Vulcanic theories, what 
can webe faid to know, or what are we ever likely to know, 
for certain, concerning the power of water to become an univerfal 
folvent, in particular circumftances, or of the a@tion-and effects of 
fire, under different circumitances of compreffion ?’” P, 321. 


The notes to this difcourfe evince a very general and ac- 
eurate knowledge of the modern theories of the earth, and 
much of extremely curious information will be found in 
them, by thofe who are defirous of entering into fuch en-- 
quiries. The quantity of interefting matter, on thefe fub- 
jects, which is compreffed into thefe notes is really extraor- 
dinary. 

Thus far the leCturer may be confidered as having no- 
ticed aystk cd the attempts made by modern Reafon 
againft Revelation, in the three great branches of metaphyfics, 
hiftory; and phyfics. It remains, in the feventh pm eighth 
difcourfes, to treat of fuch attempts of the fame kind as may 
be referred to the heads of eriticifm and ethics. Under thefe 
heads, therefore, we find introduced, the ftrange etymologi- 
cal fyftem of M. Volney ; than which nothing more wildly 
abfurd and impudently prefumptuous was ever concetved ; 
and the endeavours of the Socinians and others to explain 
away the fcriptural texts, on which the great and diffincttive 
doétrines of our holy Religion are founded : namely, the doc- 
trines of atonement, incarnation, and the Trinity. The {pe- 
culations of thofe writers are alfo examined, who contend 
that Revelation was not neceffary for the enforcement o 
the laws of morality, which, according to them, Reafon was 
competent to difcover, and to recommend to prattice. The 
total want of all adequate fanciion, to fyftems of imoralit 
merely human, is here very juftly infied upon: and alfo 
the inconfiftencies and contradittions of the moft celebrated 


{peculative moraliils. 


‘¢ Nor is it faying too much to affirm of modern theorits, as 
has been faid of the ancient ones, that there has been nothing ad- 
duced by one modern philofopher that has not been contradicted 
and oppofed by another. Two of the moft popular writers of 
the continent, Rouffeau and Helvetius, differed totally and effen- 
tially in regard to the principles of their refpettive fyftem:. 
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Rouffeau infifted continually on the original purity and goeduefs 
of man: Helvetius fpeaks of man as radically bad*. Accordin 
to the former, every virtue under heaven is to be found among 
the favage tribe ; according to Helvetius, favages have no notion 
of juftice or humanity, or even natural affe¢tion. According to 
Rouffeau, education and example are for ever the corruptors of 
primitive purity and native innocence ; according to Helvetius, 
only education and example can render men feeling and humane +, 
According to Rouffeau, men are the beit law to themfelves; ac. 
cording to Helvetius, before the exiftence of fettled compaéts and 
inftituted laws, there can be neither peace nor juftice among men. 
Helvetius differs as widely from our own countrymen, Shaftefbu. 
ry and Hutchefon ; declaring, in terms of ridicule and contempt, 
that he could no more form an idea of a moral fenfe, than of a 
moral caftle, or amoral elephant!’’ P. 459. 


Tothe eight Bamptonian Lefures a ninth fermon is here 
fubjoined, having been preached before the Univerfity of 
Oxford immediately after them, and being upon a fubjeét 
nearly connetted. Its chief objeét is to prove the necelfity 
of public inftruétors, under every fyftem ot religion and mo- 
rality, and thercby to explain, even to unbelievers, the im- 
portance of the Chriflian Prieithood. 

In concluding our account of thefe Le&tures, it is but juf- 
tice for us to fay, that we have never yet feen, within the 
fame compals, fo much argument brought to bear againf the 
various enemies of our Religion from without; or againft the 
betrayers of it from within, who believeno more ot Chrifti- 
anity than they can reconcile to their own fancies. Nor 
can we point out any other work in which fo much impor- 
tant information is brought together, on all the great fubjects 
m which modern wildom has attempted to affail a Revelation, 
as will be found tm the copious and very iuterefling notes, 
fubjoined tothe eight firlt difcourfes. 





oe 


* “« Helvetius pretends indeed to deny this ; and afferts, that he 
differs from Rouficau only in t/vs ; that as the latter pretends that 
man is born without vice, fo 4¢ would maintain that he is equally 
born without virtue. But though Helvetius has admirably de- 
tefted fome of Rouffeau’s contradictions, he could not fee his own ; 
fer the following is his account of the ftate of nature. ‘* Quel 
feroit dans toute focieté l’homme /e plus déteftable ? Vhomme de 
la NATURE, qui n’ayant point fait de convention avec fes fembla- 
bies, n’ob@iroit qu'd fom caprice et au fentiment aétuel qui |’in. 
fpire.”” 


+ ** La nature en avoit fait des fanglicrs.’? 
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Art. 11. Poems. By the Rev. Richard Mant, M.A. and late 
Fellow of Oriel College. 12mo. Longman and Rees. Price 
gs. 6d. 1806. 


Thefe are compofitions of a higher order; and it is very con- 
folatory to meet with fuch. amidft a mixed multitude of dull 
effufions, called Poetry, with nothing to entitle them to the 
name but a given number of fyllables in each line, with a cer- 
tain jingle of words, called rhymes. ‘This volume is the 
production of a fcholar and a man of tafte; of one who has read 
much, and not read in vain, Little more recommendation feems 
neceflary than to add the: following fpecimen ; 


A WINTER SCENE, 
Written on Chrifmas Day. 


« *'Tis fad to gaze when winter fhrouds 
The fan’s reluétant ray, 
And veils in deep embitter’d clouds 
The glories of the day. 
When fighing to the gale the wood 
His wither’d honour yields, 
And dark is now the mountain flood, 
With ftorms deform’d, and foul with mud, 
And dimm’d the pleafant fields. 


*« For who that has an eye to view, 
And who that has a breaft 

To feel the charms that round him glow, 
In fummer fplendour drett, 

O’er all the fcene a glance can dart, 
And fee without a figh ; 

Not all the fcene can now impart 

A charm to glad his drooping heart, 
And fix his roving eye. 


«¢ © then ’tis fweet to think, the hour 
Of gloom thall pafs away, 

And dark December’s ftormy power 
Soon yield to gentle May. 

‘Lhat foon the fun his laughing beam 
From azure fkies fhall thed, 

Soon on the torpid foreft gleam, 

And tint with gold the lucid ftream, 
And robe the verdant mead. 
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** K’en fo it is with them who trace 
The moimaments of death, 

And mourn for man’s devoted race ; 
Till to the eye of faith, 

The winter of the grave to cheery 
Look forth the {miling fpring,' 

And leading Heav’p’s eternal year; 

The Sun of Righteoufnefs appear, 
With healing on his wing.’ 


Some of the poems in this colleétion have been publifhed be- 
fore, but we are well pleafed to have the opportunity of feeing 
them again. The whole are characterized by much fimple ele- 

ance, and by a fpirit of piety and patriotifm in the higheft 
asae honourable to the author. The verfes addrefled to the 
poct’s Father are exceedingly impreffive, nor are thofe lef. fo of 
which his wife is the fubjeét. We could fpecify many otheré 
which juftify the warmeft praife. 


Art. 12. Simonideas 12mo. Price os. 6d. Robinfon, 1804. 


The author in a quaint and fomewhat affefted ftyle tells us, 
in his preface, that he gave the name of Simonidea to his poems, 
becaufe the firit of them commemorate the dead. He proceeds to fay, 
that the Book of Ruth will convey to the Englith reader the bet 
idea of the manner of Simonides; he adds that the Paradife Re- 
gained is the heavieft and dulleft poem that ever outlived its 
century, with other comical things. Neverthelefs his poems, 
thofe in Englifh we mean, are neither inelegant nor uninte- 
tefting. The reader will probably not altogether difapprove of 
the following. 


WRITTEN AT MALYERN. 


«© Come back ye fmiles that late forfook 
Each breez) path and fenny nook ; 

Come laughter, though the fage hath faid, 
Thou favoureft moft the thoughtlefs head ; 
I blame thee not, howe’er inclin’d 

‘To love the vacunt cafy mind, 

But now am ready, may it pleafe, 

That mine be vacant and at eafe. 

Sweet children of celeftial breed, 

Though much invoked, reprefs your {peed ; 
Laughter, though Momus gave thee birth, 
And faid, my darling, ftay on carth ; 
Smiles, though froin Venus you arife, 

And live for ever in the fkies ; 

I order that not one defcend, 

Bat firft alights upon my friend ; 
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When one upon her cheeks appears, 

A thoufand {pring to life from her’s, 
Death finites his diappointed urn, 

And beauty, health, and joy return.’” 


Arr. t3. Poems. By Edward Rufoten, 12in0. 162 pp. 6s. 
Ottell. 1806. 


Of thefe poems there are fome which we can readily com. 
mend, and others which we are compelled to cenfure. They 
gre in general harmonious, amd, in fome inftances, pathetic and 
interefting ; but we cannot approve of the author's political 
principles, nor deem all his poems of a beneficial, or even harm. 
lefs tendency. He is ftill, notwithftanding all the horrors witht 
which it was accompanied, and the tyranny which it has pro. 
duced, a moft inveterate admirer of the French revolution; nay, 
he deems confident, that the love of freedom is fo ftrong in that 
country, as to prompt the people, even now, to burft the chains 
of their oppreffor, In our opinion (and we believe in that of 
every reflecting perfon), by far the majority of the French Re. 
volutionifts never had the leaft defire, or even notion, of true 
liberty ; and if Bonaparte has no enemies in France but the 
public-fpirited and patriotic, his ulurpation is, in that quarter at 
leaft, fecure. 

The tendency of the {everal difmal poems of this authorona Mary 
le More (whom we prefume to be an imaginary perfonage), feems 
to be only to revive the animofity of parties in Ireland, and in- 
flame the difcontents (if any remain) which have defolated thar 
kingdom. Inevery mention of the Americans, the poet eagerfy 
embraces the opportunity of vilifying the conduct of Britain. 
But the author (whom, from his long acquaintance with the 
gout, we prefume not to be a young man) might have learned 
to cherifh more rational and Britith feelings, or at leaft to make 
allowance for the weakne/s of thofe, who ftill feel a partiality to 
their native country. He is certainly a | searees. verfifier, 
though not a firft rate poet. We wilt give a fpecimien of liis ta- 
lents, feleéted for its brevity, and not on account of any fuperlor 
merit, 


THE SWALLOW. 


‘¢ Go ptace the {wallow on yon turfy bed, , 
Much will he ftruggic, but can nevet rife ; 
Go raife him even with the daify’s head, 
And the poor flutterer lie an arrow flies. 
‘So, oft’ thro’ life, the man of powers and:worth, 
Haply the ©®*erer for an infant train, © _ 
Like Burns, muft ftruggie on the bare-worneatthy, 
While all his efforts to arife are vein, 
P p Yet 
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Yet fhould the hand of relative, or friend, 
Jut from the furface lift the fuffering wight, 
Soon would the wings of induftry extend, 
Soon woald he rife from anguifh to delight. 
Go then, ye affluent! go, your hands outitretch, 
And from defpair’s dark verge, oh raife the wee-worg 
wretch.”’ P. $3. 


We agree with the author in his enmity to the flave trade; 
but even here his hoftility to the Britith charaéter appears : for, 
in a dialogue between a Weft India planter and one of hs 
negroes (in which the barbarity of the former is reprefented ;s 


meredibly outrageous) the planter is conftantly Aa 
Brito». 


POLITICS. 


Arr. t4. Aa Aufwer to War ina Difouse Jes or, Remarks upon the 
New Dof rine of Exeland couceruing Neutral Tride. 8vo. 76 
pp- New York, printed; London, reprinted. Johnfon. 
1306. 


The very able author of ‘* War in Difguife’’ having, in a 
fublequent publication, intimated his intention of replying to 
thofe writers who had entered the lifts with him, we, on thit 
account, delayed noticing the pamphlet before us, in hopes of be- 
ing able to prefent to our readers at the fame time both this An- 
fwer and the Reply. But as no reply from that quarter has, we 
believe, as yet appeared, we will give a fhore account of tle 
chief arguments ufed by this American author in behalf of his 
countrymen, leaving to the readers of both works to determine on 
theis validity. 

‘bhe writer before us, in the outfet of his work, candidly af- 
fents to all the objections of his adverfary againtt the carrying 
(or as he more properly terms it the coverimg) trade, and agtces 
that “it is inconfiftent with neutral duties, and eventually hof- 
tale to neutral rights, that it derogates from the national honour, 
poifons the public morals, and is injurious alike to the intereft 
and reputation of his countrymen.’’ He further intimates 
(what we truit will prove to be the cafe) that the American 
government will honeftly and heartily concur in every meafure of 
reafon and juttice to reftrain it. 

‘The fole point, therefore, which he contefts, is the right of 
Great Britain to prevent neutrals from trading with the colonics 
of her enemies. He denies that the rule of the war of 1766 has 
been affented to by the neutral powers: on the contrary, he de- 
clares that it was complained of by the Dutch foearly as the year 
1758, and ftrong diplomatic reprefentations were made againtt it. 
He then recites at length, the opinion of Sir William Scott, in 
November 
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November 1799 (cited by the author of « War in Difguife’’) 
and combats it with confiderable ingenuity, denying that the ge. 
neral rule laid down by Sir William (** that the neutral has a 
right to carry on, in time of war, his accuftomed trade, but not 
a trade which he never poffeffed in times of peace’’) is a rule of 
the law of nations, and contending that it is only a rule of the 
Prize Court, and eftablifhed in confequence of the royal inftruc. 
tions, by which that Court is bound. His argument is, that 
there is no reafon for limiting neutral trade as to place, that 
would not equally juftify the reftraining it as to commodities. 
Yet, he obferves, Great Britain herfelf permits, in time of war, 
the importation in neutral veffels, of thofe  merchandizes 
which, in time of peace, cannot be imported by her Navigation 
Ads, in any veffels but Britifh or native: and he adds, it is not 
pretended that fuch goods (if not contraband of war) can be feiz. 
ed in neutral fhips by her enemies. ‘This is his chief argument ; 
which, fpecious as it may appear to fome, we do not think the 
author of ‘© War in Difguife,’’ will find it difficult to controvert. 
There appears to us to be a confiderable diftinétion between arti- 
cles of merchandize and places of trade ; at leaft, where fuch places 
are remote colonial poffeffions, acceflible only by fea, which fea is 
occupied and almoft covered by the victorious fleets of the adverfe 
belligerent. There appears to us alfo to be a great difference 
between fupplying a belligerent at the accuitomed places of trade, 
with ‘articiés not ufually imported by neutral veiicls during peace, 
and opening during war an entirely new intercourfe with coun. 
tries from which, during peace, all fuch veflels are invariably 
prohibited; more efpecially when fuch colonies muft, but for 
that intercourfe, unavoidably fall into the hands of the adverfe 
power. Ifthe fuperiority of one of the belligerents by fea be (as 
in the prefent cafe) fo great as wholly to prevent the other from 
any trade or intercourfe with her colonies, we know not 
how the conduct of neutrals, who, by taking all the commo- 
ditics and fupplying all the wants of thofe colonics, enables 
them to hold out againft fuch a fuperiority, and prevents its in- 
evitable confequence (a furrender) can be faid to differ, in point 
of principle, from the violation of a blockade. ‘This is one 
ftriking point of view in which the queftion appears to us, and in 
which it feems to have been contemplated by Sir W. Scott, when 
he ufed the term of ** forcing out of poffeffion ;’’ an“expreffion 
which, as applied to colonies not abfolutely conquered, is ftrongly 
objected to by the author before us. In geheral, however, he is 
candid and temperate ; though, here and there, he is grofsly mif- 
tuken, and at the latter end of his treatife he feems to have work. 
ed himfelf up into a violent paifion. We allude particularly to 
his ** appeal to the world, whether the danger to Martinique was 
greater than the danger of Britain,’’ and his curious affertion, 
that ‘ Great Britain megotivted with every Court, and Jolicited aid 
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to ward off the danger to which joe was ex pofed !—We may fafely 
deny that Britain ever was in va nger, and chall lenge the author to 
prc oduce any authority, excepting the hireling newfpapers of 
France, for fueh pretended folicitations. As to epicg ae we 
have no doubt that it would have furrendered long ago, had the 
French garrifon and inhabitants received no fupplies by the vef. 
tels of neutral powers. 
Our limits will not permit us to purfue the arguments furth« 

and, indeed, (as the author of ‘* War in Difgui fe? may iaiceh 
refume it) we hope to fee the fubje& in ab ler hands. The paf. 
fionate exclamations at the end of this pamphle ‘ty as they are un. 
warranted by fact, can only excite our pity. 


Aat.31s. Ar ae mation of We Rritifh Dofrine which ful 
edfs fo capture @ ty al Tyr. not open in Time of Peace. Lhe 
oud Edition: canta ne a r fr Fs the M: tiftr r Plenipo- 
tentiary of the U nile Ps States to a sit ‘M: wlerave, late Secretary of 
State for F ig Fairs, 8vo. 217 pp. 58- America, printed ; 
Condon, re printe “A for Johnion, 1806, 


in the work betore us (which feems to have been produced un. 
der the aufpice s of the American government) the queftion on the 
claim of neutrals to an unlimited trade with the colonics of our 
mies, is profeffed to be tried by the following teits :-—— 
iit, By the writings moft generally received as the depofitories 
and oracles of the law prof nations : 

adly, By the evade den ¢ of treaties : 

diy, By the jud gm ene of nations other than Great Britain: 

ethly, By the conduct of Great Britain herfelf : 

sthly, Be. the reafoning employed in favour of the principle. 

Arguing’on thefe fever al grounds, the author cites, on the firft 
ef them, fev: sil paflages from the moft eminent writers on the 
Law of Nations; none of which,, he admits, dire@ly apply to the 
point in queftion; but he argues, froin the gencral fcope of theit 
expreffions, and even from thgir filence as to this point, that the 
refpective authors, had this queftion becn before them, would have 
decided it in favour of the neutral powers. This is, at beft, but 
a = ble mode of reafoning, and might, we think, in the prefent 

afe, be fhown to be completely erroneous ; fince the abufe of 
w which Great Britain complains did not arife till after the periods 
when mo of the above works were written, and faJls within the 
general principles which all the writers maintain. 

Che fecond head of difcuffion opens a wider field ofargument than 
our plan will permit us tventer upon. But it appears to us that, al- 
though in feveral treaties, Great Britain has, as to particular na- 
tions, waved the right fie now contends for, fhe never meant, or 
could mean, univerially aud fiaally to abandon it. 

On the ‘* conduét of other nations,’’ the author fays little, 
except that they do not appear in their diplomatic tranfa¢tions or 
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maritime ordonances, ** to have founded, on the diftinGion -be- 
tween a trade permitted and a trade not permitted in time of 
peace, a belligerent right co interrupt the trade in time of 
war.’ 

The conduct of Great Britain herfelf is next appealed to as 
*¢ pronouncing her own condemnation ;’’ nay, the author is hardy 
enough to affert, that €* the innovation which fhe endeavours to 
eniorce asa right of war, is a mere projeét for extending the field 
of maritime capture, and multiplying the refources of commercial 
aggrandifement ; and warfare,’’ he infifts, ‘* againft the com- 
merce of her friends, and a monopolizing grafp at that of her enc- 
mies.’? 

To prove this affertion, he undertakes to fhow ‘ firft, that 
while Great Britain denies to her enemies a right to relax their 
laws in favour of neutral commerce, fhe relaxes her own, thofe re- 
lating as well to her colonial trade as to other branches. Se- 
condly, that, while fhe denics to neutrals the right to trade with 
the colonies of her enemies, fhe trades herfelf with her enemies, 
and invites them to trade with her colonies.’’ 

This argument has been ably anticipated, and probably will 
be ftill further anfwered, by the author of “ War in Difguife.’’ 
We will therefore only remark, that a partial relaxation of 
fome particular laws, for a temporary and perhaps a flight con- 
venience, is very different from an entire change of fyftem dur- 
ing war; by which change a/one the greater part of the colo. 
nie$ remaining to our enemies are preferved from the alternative 
of a furrender to our arms, or abfolute ruin. This confidera- 
tion alfo accounts for the conduct of Great Britain, m not in- 
fitting upon the rule in queftion before the war of 1756, or 
uniformly during the American war; fince, till the, laft war, our 
fuperiority at fea was not fo decided as abfolutely to preclude any 
regular intercourfe between the colonies of our enemies and the 
parent countries ; and confequently their refiftance to us did not 
wholly depend on the trade with neutrals, which (it muft be re. 
peated) urofe, and is permitted by the governments hoftile te 
Britain from neceflity alone. 

We do not (it is conceived) claim, as this author fuppofes, a 
right of “ attacking @// neutral commerce not permitted in 
peace,’’ but only fuch as meceffarily influences the courfe of the 
war, and manifefily deprives us of thofe advantages which our 
naval fuperiority would confer, enabling our enemies to oppofe 
to usa refiftance not derived from their own means or an 

We thall not follow this author through his long ftatement of 
the different orders of the Britifh government and decifions of 
the Admiralty Court on this fubject ; although we conceive that 
there are fome mifreprefentations in that ftatement, and many fo- 
phiftries in the remarks interwoven with it. We have no doubt 


that the author of “ War in Difguife,’’ who takes a very different 
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view of the circumftances ftated, and of the conduét of the Ad. 
miralty Court, can fupport his own reprefentations, and thow 
that the Court has not varied its principles of /ew, but, to pre- 
vent evafions, has become from time to time, more ftrict as to the 
evidence which it requires of facts and intentions. 

In the latter part of this work, the author argues at length 
againft the reafonings of Sir William Scott (in his Judgments) 
and of Mr. Ward, and Mr. Brown, of Dublin, in the Treatifes by 
the laft two authors. We do not find any mention of ** War in 
Difguife,’’ a work, the arguments in which he would, in our opi. 
nion, find it very difficult, or rather impoffible, to overthrow, 
The letter of Mr. Monroe fubjoined is temperate and judicious, 
We do not affent to Mr. M.’s reafonings, but flatter ourfelves 
that the difpute will be fettled to the fatisfaction of both coun. 
tries. 


Art. 16. Belligerent Rights aferted and vindicated againft neutral 
Encroachments. Being an Anfwer to an Examination of the 
Britifh Dogrinxe, which fubjeAs to Capture a Neutral Trade not 
open in Time of Peace. 8vO. pp.go. 3s. Johnfon. 1806. 


In the account which we have given of the two preceding 
tracts, we intimated that, fpecious as fome of the arguments con- 
tained in them might appear, it would not be difficult, with due 
attention, to meet thofe arguments by complete and fatisfactory 
anfwers, This tafk has been ably performed by the writer be. 
fore us, 

He firft difcufles the authorities produced by the author of 
the Examination, from the moft received writers on public law ; 
who, he aflerts, will be found to fanétion the principle of the 
rule of 1756, beginning with Grotius, who pronounces that 
*« he is to be reputed as fiding with the enemy, who fupplies him 
with things neceffary for the war.’’ -Things, the author con- 
tends, ‘include not only fubftances, but fervices and aétions.’’ 
‘¢ Who then (he adds) can hefitate in declaring, that he ought 
to be reputed as fiding with the enemy, who fupplies him with 
the fervice or a€tion, which enables him to carry on the war with 
more vigour and effcét ?’’ | 

The paffages cited from Puffendorff, Rynkerfhock, Vattel, 
&ec., by the American author, are next examined by the fame 
teft; and it is fhewn, that all thofe writers (excepting Kenning, 
one of the moft hardy and extravagant champions of neutral 
claims) ** deem it a departure from neutrality to render one 
of the belligerents a fervice in preference to the other; while 
the auther (of the Examination) himfelf acknowledges, that the 
trade prohibited by the rule of 1756, aids the profperity and 
revenue of one of the belligerents, and enables him to carry on 
the war with more vigour and effect,’ The 
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_ The writer before us alfo juftly remarks on the affertion ef 
the American author, that ‘* the writers of moft modern date 
make no allufion to the Britith principle,”” that all thofe moderns 
wrote fince the rule of 1756 was enforced and 2vowed, and moft 
of them fince the Royal Inftru@tion of 1793. It is therefore im- 
poflible, but that this rule fheuld have cfcaped their notice; yet 
they ftate the general principte, ** that when war arifes between 
fome nations, the nations at peace with all are to proceed in their 
trade with all on the fame footing in time of war, as they did before 
the war broke out. 

The reafonings of the American author on the feveral treaties 
are next confidered, and very different inferences drawn from thafe 
treaties with much ingenuity and effet. -But the whole depends 
{as the author of this Anfwer admits) on the qucftion, whether 
the law of nations is, or is not, violated by the rule of 1756? 
If the rule is confonant to the law of nations, any ftipulation 
different from it muft be confidered as an exception, which, ac- 
cording to an old adage, ‘* proves the rule.”” 

On the  conduét of other nations’ this author remarks, that 
“* no nation has heen in a condition to be injured by neutral inter- 
ference in the colonial trade of her enemy, but Great Britain.’’ 

As to the condoét of Great Britain herfelf, it is with juftice 
aiked, in what do the remarks, that “ fhe is governed by the 
fame policy of eluding the preflures of war, &c.”’ (fo 
dwelt upon by the American author) impugn the rule of 
1756? ** Does Great Britain deny to her enemy the right to open 
her colonial ports in time of war ?—No:, But fhe fays this to 
the belligerent—Open your ports and welcome ; but I will in. 
tercept your own trade with them, and all neutral commerce 
with them too, which yon lave admitted contrary to your cuf. 
tomary peace regulations.’ The author inftances the cafes of 
contraband of war purchafed, or fupplies (in the cafe of a blockade) 
procured, of a neutral nation. ‘* No one,’’ he admits, ‘* denies 
in either cafe this right to the belligerent; but the right of af. 
ferding this fupply, help, and fuccour is by all denied to the 
neutral, It is not the right of the belligerent to receive af. 
fiftance, but the right of the neutral to give it, which is the 
queftion. ‘The relaxations, therefore, of her colonial monopoly 
by Great Britain afford no argument againft the right of cap. 
turing a neutral trade fhut in peace, and opened in time of war by 
her enemies.’’ 

The author next adverts to the fecond pofition of his American 
adverfary, namely, ‘‘ that whilft Great Britain denies to neutrals 
the right to trade with the colonies of her enemies, the herfelf 
trades with her enemies, and invites them to trade with her co. 
lonies.’’ This he anfwers by obferving, that Great Britain h:s 
a cear right to interdi¢t fuch commerce, but finds it for he r in. 
ereft to let the right fleep. In fo doing, the docs not the leaft 
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568 British CATALOGUE. Politics. 
injury to any neutral ftate whatever, nor does fhe invade any one 
neutral right.’’ He enlarges upon this argument with ability, 
and, we think, with juftice. : 

Our limits will not permit us to go through the remaining’ ar. 
guments in this fenfible tract ; in which it is fhowh why the rule 
of 1756 was not fooner adopted; and that, although it was 
occafionally relaxed, it never was abandoned. This author alfo 
replies to his antagonift’s arguments, in anfwer to Mr, Ward, 
and again goes into the principle of the rule afferted by Great 
Britain, and juftifies her Courts of Admiralty from the cenfures 
caft upon them. In the appendix to this work, the arguments 
of Mr. Monroe (the American Plenipotentiary), in his letter to 
Lord Mulgrave, are referred to and ably anfwered. Upon the 
whole, the tract before us deferves much praife for its ingenuity 
and patriotic fpirit; and it will be found ufeful in enabling all 


whom it may concern, to forma right judgement of this import. 
ant controverly. 


Art, 17. Thoughts om the Prefent Sitzation of England. 8vo, 
24 pp. 1s. Hatchard. 1806. 


This fhort and well meant pamphlet confifts of three letters, 
Inthe firft (which ftates the mifchiefs that might refult from an 
inficure peace) the author propoles a ftipulation, to be infifted 
upon, in any né egotiation with France, that the navy of that 
power thould be limited to a certain number of fhips of war, and 
that her flotilla fhould be deftroyed ; for, he remarks, England 
** cannot injure France unlefs France has a fleet at fea ; confe. 
quently the fleets cf England are ne objects of jealoufy to France, 
Sngland cannot be injured by France, unlefs France has a fleet at 
fea, confequenily the fieets of France are objects of jealoufy to 
England.’’? The author feems to forget Buonaparte’s celebrated 
deciayation, that he only wanted ‘ fhips, colonies, and com- 
merce ;’’ and we imagine it will require more than this writer’s 

eloquence to pe rfuade the Ufurper that the two laft of thefe can 
be preferved without the firfl, and more efpecially to procure his 
coafent toa flipulation, which he would deem degrading in the 
extreme. Even upon that condition, we doubt whether it would 
be a wife policy ia England wholly to abandon the intereits of 
tle Continent. We, however, agree readily to the author’s ge- 
neral do¢trine, that, ‘* if a treaty of peace be figned while the 
caufes of jealoufy continue, it is impoflible that it can be perma- 
nent, or beneficial to FE ngland. . 

‘The fecond and third letters relate to the defence of the.coun- 
try, byt do rot contain any fuggeftion ftrikingly new or impor- 

nt. Upon the whole, we co niider this writer as entitled to the 
praife of geed intentions rather than. of ingemeity or dif. 
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Art. 18. A Letter to the Independent Elefors of WAminfler, 
from Henry Maddock, Junior, Efg. Barrifter at Law. 8vo. 
s4pp- 2s. Miller. 1806. 


The return ofa general election never fails to produce a hoft of 
monitors, who conceive themfelves qualified to inftruét the eleéc- 
tors in their duty. To keep pace with their labours would re- 
quire a daily, or at leaft weekly, publication ; but the unavoid- 
able delay need not occafion mach regret: for (with the excep. 
tion, perhaps, of Dr. Johnfon’s “* Patriot’) we do not recolleé& 
one of thefe occafional effays from which the ele¢tors of Great 
Britain have derived one particle of ufeful information. ‘The 
profetfed objeét of the writer before us, is, to convince the 
electors that Earl Percy, lately the objeét of their choice, was. 
an unfit perfon to be elected. ‘‘ He is,’’ fays the author, ** rhe 
youthful heir apparent to a powerful Nobleman, without any djf/- 
tinguifoing perjonal qualities, and is forced upon them.” 

To fupport the laft of thefe objeions, no proof is attempted 
to be given. The firft (which would in effect disfranchife the 
eldeft fons of Peers) involves a doctrine, againft which many 
folid, and we think convincing arguments, might be, and in- 
deed have been produced. But the fubject has been fo often 
agitated, that it is fufficient at prefent to fay, that the con- 
ftitution of parliament is oppofed to this author’s opinion ; which 
has neither novelty nor ingenuity to recommend it. So ignorant 
indeed is this writer of political hiftory, or fo inattentive, that 
while he accufes (without the leaft proof) Earl Percy of trampling 
on the rights of ele¢tors, he boldly adds, ** /uch was not the be- 
ginning of Mr. Fox’s glorious life.’ Now (though we are far 
from intending to fhow difrefpeét to the memory of that ad- 
mired ftatefman) we mutt beg leave to refer the author to 
the debates of that period, for proof that Mr. Fox’s earlieft 
{peeclies were in earneft fupport of perhaps the moft unpopular 
meafure of the Houfe of Commons fince the revolution, We 
mean the refolutions on the Middlefex ele@tion, (fince refcinded,) 
by which Mr. Luttrel was feated in preference to Mr. Wilkes, 
We mean not to give any opinion on the merits of that determina- 
tion, but merely to ftate it’s notorious unpopularity, and peculiar 
hoftility (in the general opinion) to the rights of electors. . 

We have faid already too much on fuch an ephemeral produttion 
as that before us ; but, in juftice to the writer, will add, that he 
difclaims democratic principles, profeffes great refpect for the king, 

and feems to cherifh a firm attachment to the contftitution, 
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LAW. 


Art. 19. Obfervations addreff'd to the Public, in particular ia 
the Grand Juries of thefe Dominions. Svo. 73 pp- 3s. 6d. 
Booth, &c. 1806. 


Moft well intended, and zealous, are the admonitions which 
we here meet with, though not in all points judicious, nor even 
tolerably well expreffed. Very jutt is the complaint at p. viii. 
** It is not without concern I have to remark, that, notwith. 
ftanding the great increafe of population, and the evident want of 
churches in many parts of this kingdom, I do not find that any 
seprefentation or application has been made to parliament on this 
head, although it muft be admitted to be the highett and firft con- 
fideration Hs national importance and political confequence.’’ 
Poflibly the author (whom we do not know) may allude to a ftrik- 
ing inflance no‘ exhibited in the fens of Lincaly/oire, where (as 
we are moft credibly informed) 9,000 acres have already been fold 
{and how many more will be fold, no one ventures ta conjecture) 
to defray the expence of draining 42,000: which 9,090 acres, 
and all that may be added to them, wilh be extraparochial; that 
is, will have no place of public worthip, (except meeting-haufes al- 
ready {pringing up} no provifion for the poor, tor peace officers, for 
highways, or almoft for any purpofe of civilized focicty. If thefe 
defects are not remedied by fome fubfequent act of parliament, here 
will be a grand refuge for mifchiet and licentioufuefs. 

‘¢ The labourers of this country are ruined in morals and con. 
ftitution by the public houfes,”’ p. 40. We believe this complaint 
to be well founded, and we believe, that the mifchief is greatly 
accelerated by this circumftance: that public houfes are rapidly 
becoming the exclufive property of coinmon brewers, If parlia- 
ment can obviate this evil, they could hardly (in cammon regu- 
Jations) be more ufefully employed. 

The author’s cenfure of the education of * our female youth,’’ 
(at p, 46.) is too indifcriminate. We hope that they generally 
receive much ufeful, as well as fome fuperficial inftruction. About 
fifty years fince, (for we /ived many years before we became 
critics) we knew a great number of ladies who had never learned 
to fpell their native language. Such ladies (we hope) are now 
rare indeed: and we would rather that a few fhould have * the 
frivolous accomplifhments of mufic and finging, Italian and 
French, dancing, drawing, and painting,’’ p. 46. In the fol. 
lowing judgment we entirely agree with the author: ‘* When I 
contemplate one of our fafhionable females, tricked out in the 
indecent tranfparencies of modern drefs, fetting at nought all 
precautions of health, and affuming a boldnefs and effrontery, 
totally inconfiftent with that unobrrufive modefty in which 1s 
compsifed the greateft charm of female excellence ; I muft me 
that 
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that the prevailing fentiments of my breaft are compaffion and 
forrow.”’ P. 47. 

By what progrefs in thinking, the author fteps from young la. 
dies to tithes, we are at a lois to conjecture. But on no fubjeet 
has he difplayed lefs judgment than on this. Very far indeed is 
the actual collection of tithes in thefe days from ‘ increafing 
(more than in former times) diflenting congregations throughout 
the country.’’ The growing practice of compounding for all 
tithes, and the legal commutations for land, being put together, 
it is probable, that the tithes now taken in kind are lefs by three 
parts in four (we had almoit faid nine in ten) than they were a 
hundred years ago. ‘The peroration (at p. 70, &c.) is very ani, 
mated ; but in the note (at p. 71) the author’s demand upon Grand 
Juries is unlimited and very extravagant, 


DIVINITY, 


Art. 20, A Serman preached at the Auniverfary Metting of the 
Sons of the Clergy, in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, of 
Thurjday, May 5, 1805. By the Rev. Charles Barker, B,D. 
F.A.S, Canon Refidentiary of Wells, (Se. To which are added 
Lifts of the Nobility, Sc, who have been Stewards for the Feat 
of the Sons of the Clergy, Se. gto. so pp. 18 Rivingtonsg 
Xe. ° 1806, 


On perufing this fermon, we have felt more than ufual regret at 
having fo long delayed our notice of it. Seldom, very feldom, 
have we feen fo much vigour and originality of thought, united 
with fo much eloquence of expreffion, in the compats of fuch a 
compofition. Mr, Barker is indeed a moft perfuafive advocate, 
for thofe whofe caufe he undertook ; and gives more grace and 
trefhnefs, to a fubject annually treated, than an ordinary writer 
would infufe into the moft novel topic. One or two obfcurities 
of conftruction, and one or two fentences rather too long fufpended, 
are the utmoft we can object to it, while the paflages which we 
could cite as vigorous, beautiful, or touching, are almoft as nu- 
merous as the pages, 

In his general confiderations an benevolence, Mr. B. connects 
it not only with the chriftian difpenfation, but with the fcriptural 
charaéter of the Almighty, under the law. In various parts of 
this introductory aivifion of his difcourfe he is luminous and 
inftruétive ; but when he defcends to the more particular fubjetts 
of his exhortation he becomes much more interefting. The fitua- 
tion of the orphans of the clergy, the character of the parents, 
the nature of their duties, the excellence of the church, all thefe 
topics have been treated continually ; yet by the mode of hand. 
ling they are here made new. Speaking of the orphans, the 
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«¢ They bring with them, I had almoft faid the flrongeft of alf 
claims to prompt and generous relief, that whichis feen in the fad 
and deplorable change from good toevil. Not only are they father. 
fefs and poor ; not only do they lament, in common with others, 
the lofs of the friendly inftructor, the beloved and revered pro. 
te€tor, but they are broxght down from their accuflomed place. 
They have enjoyed the comforts of life, perhaps of a liberal and 
polifhed kind—thofe comforts are taken from them. Their’s is, 
andecd, a bitter forrow, and a marked and melancholy deftitution ; 
while oll went well with them, it is rot probable that they were 
very folicitoufly prepared for the change which has befallen them. 
It might have been prudent, perhaps, to interrupt their thought. 
lefs felicity, and to fortify their minds againft the ills to come; 
but where is the parental wifdom that fhall aét with fuch fevere 

recaution, or where the reflection of childhood, that fhall profit 
by fuch a leffon? It is reafonable to fuppofe that poverty and 
humiliation found moft of them unprepared ; their claim to your 
compaffion therefore is of fingular weight and urgency ; they are 
poor, and they have known better days ; they deferve your pity, 
and want your aid in common with all the fatherlefs and tndi- 
gent ; and they deferve and -want them the more, becaufe they 
knew not that they fhould ever need them; becaufe their Jife 
was a life of hope, and becaufe that hope is gone.’’ P. ix. 

We are fenfible that to take pieces, from fuch a difcourfe, is to 
mutilate rather than to illuftrate. We fhall therefore cite no 
more, but content ourfeives with adding, that if this paflage be 
thought good, there are many others at leaft equal to it, 


Art. 21. A Sermon freached in the Cathedral Charch of Dur. 
ham, Fuly 30, 1805, at the Affixes holden before the Hon, 
Sir Robert Graham and the Hon. Sir Thomas Manners Sut. 
ton, Barous of his Majefty’s Court of Exchequer at Weftminfter. 
By Thomas Zouch, D.D. F.L.S. Prebendary of Durham, Pub. 
lifhed at the Requeft of the Honourable and Right Reverend the 
Lord Bifhop of Durham. 4to. 19 pp. 18. Payne, &c. ' 1806. 


As might be expected from the name and character of the 
author, this is a fenfible and well-written difcourfe, Its chief 
object is to ftate the contraft between the injuftice, oppreffion, 
and venality of the Roman provincial government, and the pure 
and upright adminiftration of juftice in our own country. The 
injuftice of the Roman governors is particularly exemplified in 
the conduét of both Felix and Feftus towards St. Paul, whofe 
eloquence and Chriftian virtues are, on the other hand, juftly ex- 
tolled. Theré is in the following paflage an elegance, which in- 
duces us to quote it, though we know not whence the author has 
taken the defign of his fecond emblem. 

« Amongit other emblematical figures of Juftice, fhe was 
fometimes exhibited to her votaries with a veil over her — tq 
; enots 
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denote that all perfonal confiderations were to be laid afide, and 
that every caufe was to be decided only by its genuine merits. 
She has been with no leis propriety reprefented with the vei] 
torn trom before her eyes, attended by Religiog, while the fon, 
fhining from above, gilds the fcene with his enlivening radiance, 
and illuminates every thing around: thus intimating, that in 
the difpenfation of juftice the mof reverential awe of the Su- 
preme Being 1s cifentially neceflary, without any dark defign, 
without any artful concealment. Such a, picture ts in perfe® 
agreement with that truly eleeant defeription in which the 
Pialmit has introduced her, as’ aflociating herfelf with Mercy, 
Truth, and Peace, united with them in the clofeft bonds of 
friendfhip and affection*. But where is this lovely affemblage 
to be found, if not in this our land of civil and religious liberty ? 
With us juftice is properly tempered with mercy, while the in- 
veftigation of truth, and the prefervation of peace, are the great 
ebjects which it purfues with unwearied affiduity.’’ P. 17. 

We fee with pleafure a new edition of Maac Walton's Lives, 
as publifhed by Dr. Zouch, announced at the end of this fermon. 
Long may the author enjoy that fituation which a diftinguithing 
patron has beftowed, in his and many other cafes, with a view 
to merit alone. 


Axt. 22” The Battle of Armageddon; or final Triumph of the 
Proteffant Caufe. 12mo. 26 pp. 18s. Hatchard. 1806. 


A moft rapturous ** Addrefs to the Meffiah,’’ is followed by 
** Obfervations on the prophecies now fulfilling in the world.” 
Among which obfervations, thefe are the principal : ‘* By which 
time, according to the Julian calculation, in the year 1848, and 
according to the full calculation in the year 1866, I have no 
doubt, bur that both the Roman Catholic and Mahometan Apof- 
tacies, and every corruption of real Chriftianity, will be exploded 
and done away, and the Kingdom of the Mountain, predicted by 
nd Daniel, will be fully eftablifhed.’” P. 19. “ Thefe 
confederate powers are to be brought together to a place called 
Armageddon ; which, tranflated from the Hebrew, literally means 
the defiru@ion of troops: itis faid to be fituated between the feas, 
of the fpace of a thoufand and fix hundred furlongs, and to be 
without the Roman empire, or great city.’’ ‘* May there not 
be a country, which poffeffes the diftinguifhing marks, and has 
never been included in the temporal dominion of the Roman em- 
pire, though it contains an oppofition in religious fentiment, and 
the Proteftants in it have been a fuffering people, which continued 
a feparate kingdom, while the great Proteftant power, with which 
it is now cemented, remained a horn of the beaft, which yoke 
was fhaken off by this power ata very early ftage of the reforma- 
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tion, at the expence of the blood of our holieft martyrs, and 
which has ever fince continued true to the Proteftant caufe >” 
P. 20. 

In the concluding prges there are many fentiments which we 
commend. The whole book contains fome learning, mixed with 
much enthufiafm. 


Arr.23. Prayers in Time of War and public Danger. 8ve, 
copp. 6d. Hatchard. 1806. 


A fhort advertifement favs, ‘* the following prayers were 
printed for the ufe of a clerical fociety, and are now publifhed 
at the requeft of fome much refpeéted friends to the fociety.’’ 

The fociety here mentioned is, we conceive, the Society for 
Promoting Chriftian Knowledge and Church Union in the Dio. 
cefe of St. David’s,’’ an inftitution planned by the prefent ex- 
emplary Bifhop of that diocefe, and eftablifhed under his imme: 
diate patronage. We thall foon take occafion to notice a fer- 
mon preached before that fociety ;. but in the mean time we are 
anxious to fay of thefe prayers that which is but ftrict juttice to 
fay : that they are fo well chofen, and fo judicioufly adapted to 
the neceflity of the times, that, in our opinion, a mere perufal 
of them is more edifying than that of many well-compofed and 
really ufeful difcourfes. The adoption of them, whether in 
public or im private, could not fail to be attended with the moft 
benevolent effects; fince they inculcate the very temper and fpirit 
which the prefent times fo imperioufly demand, and without 
which we fhall probably be deftined to partake the chaftife- 
ments which are now fo ftrikingly beftowed upon the nations of 
Europe. 

Some of the prayers are fele&ted from the Colleéts and Services 
of the Church, fome from the Scriptures, aud one moft admirable 
petition is faid to be taken chiefly from the Sacra Privata of the 
excellent Bifhop Wilfon. One fhort prayer we cannot but extract 
as a pledge for the truth of our affertions. 


‘* For Refignation to the Will of God. 


«5. O Lord, fettle in our hearts an unfeigned belief in thee, 
and an entire fubmiffion to thy will; that, being emptied of all 
felfith folicitude, we may never be difturbed by reftlefs fears and 
anxicties about events, which are in thy difpofal ; but, with holy 
indifference to mere earthly good and evil, may lay ftrong hold 
on thee, and put our truft under the fhadow of thy all-wife and 
almighty Providence. And grant that, fetting our affections on 
things above, and not on things on the earth, we may live a life 
of faith, of fortitude, and duty, through Jefus Chrift our Lord 
Amen.”’ P. 6. 

We appeal to every ferious Chriftian, whether thefe aré not 
exactly the feclings which the times demandy and which a 
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fore ought to be as much as poffible inculcated. The two fol- 
towing prayers for ‘* Fortitude and Patience,’’ and for “* Growth 
in Grace,”’ breathe exa@ly the fame fpirit, and are equally excel. 
jent in expreflion, We fhall earneftly with to fee other focieties 
intituted, inimitation of that for which thefe prayers were fele@ed 
and compofed ; and fhall very foon give a further account of the 
inflitution. 


Agr. 24. A Letter to.a Country Gentleman on the Sabje® of 
Methodijm, confined chiefly to its Caufes, Progres, and Cox/e- 
guences in bis own Neighbourhesd. From the Clergyman of bis 
Parifh, Svo. 44 pp. is. Gd. Ipfwich, printed; Riving- 
tons, &c. London, 


The defign of this letter is to furnihh the perfon addreffed with 
anfwers to the three following quettions : 

“« r, What are the real doctrines and principles of Me- 
thedifm ? : 

“* 2, What are the caufes of the rapid progrefs thefe fectaries 
sre making in his neighbourhood? 

“¢ 9. What are the confequences, good or bad, both in a pe. 
liticad and mcrad view of them, that are likely to enfue from 
the increafe of this fect, and the prevalence of their doc- 
tines?’? » 

Lhe firft head is by no means fully treated ; but under it the 
author urges fome very itrong charges ngainft thofe fedtaries 
avith avhom he bas himfelf converfed. Namely, that they pretend, 
from fecret aflurances of the Spirit, to know ** the precife time 
and marks, by which the teacher is himfelf called into the number 
of the clect, and by which his followers may infallibly know 
the fame ;’’ and alfo, what he exprefsly afferts he had from 
themnfelves, “‘ that, after they are thus ca//ed, it is impoffible 
for them to come under the dominion of fia, or incur the guilt 
of it any more.”* Of fuch doétrines, by whomfoever they may 
be held, a found member of che Church of England can have no 
hefitation to fay, that they are falfe, dangerous, and abomi- 
Mible. The fubfequcnt denial of good works (p. 7) is equally 
itrange. Becaufe they could never have purchafed falvation, 
which certainly they could not, thefe people deny them alto- 
gether ; applying to works with faith, what is true of them with. 
out 1f, 

To the fecond queftion, concerning the increafe of the Me. 
thodifts, this author replies, that he thinks them rather de- 
creafing in his neighbourhood (p.g). He confiders, however, 
feveral real or alledged caufes for their fuccefs. 

To the third, or political enquiry, he does not anfwer fo dif- 


tintly. It is clear, however, that he thinks the political ten- ° 


dency of the fe in queftion pernicious, and that he even fufpetts 
them of jacobinifm. ‘The ftrong refemblance to the puritans is 


not forgotten, . 
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This tra&t contains fome original information and feveral ufefyl 
remarks. One or two paflages in it we could with altered og 
omitted, but, on the whole, it 1s worthy of confideration, 


MISCELLANIES. 


Arr. 25. The Young Lady's and Gentleman's Atlas, for affifting 
them inthe Knowledge of Geography. By Fohn Adams, Teacher 
ef the Mathematics, Edmonton. 8vo. gs. Darton and 
Harvey. 1805. 


A fhort introdu€tion, concluding with definitions of | the 
common geographical terms, and a defcription of each of the 
maps, excepting that of the two hemifpheres, which forms the 
frontifpiece to the book, conftitutes the whole letter prefs of this 
elegant littie volume, ‘The maps are thefe. 1. Europe. 2. Afiia, 
ge Africa. 4. America, 5. England and Wales. 6. Scotland, 
>. Ireland. 8. France, divided into departments. g. Nether. 
lands, to. United Provinces. 41. Poland. 12. Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Finland. 19. Southern part of Ruffia 
in Europe. 14. Northern part. 15. Germany. 16. Switzer. 
land. 17. Spain and Portugal. 18. Italy and Sicily. 
tg. Turkey in Europe, with Hungary. 20. Hindoftan or 
India. 21. Weft Indies. 22. A general chart on Mercator’s 
projection. 29. The weftera and eaftern hemifpheres, placed 
as a frontifpiece. 

As thefe maps occupy in general the {pace of two pages, and 
the firit and lait unfold to a larger fize, they are by no means 
inconveniently fmall ; and the peculiar neatnefs of the execution, 
with the additional aid of colouring, renders every thing in them 

rfectly diftin®. <All things confidered, the volume is remark. 
ably cheap, and may, with the greateft propriety, be employed 
to affift the enquirics of young ttudents. 













Ma 
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Arr. 26. Miftellanies, Antiquarian and Hifterical. By F. Sayers, 
M.D. 8vo. 174 pp. 6s. Cadell and Davies. 1805. 


Thefe Mifcellanies confit of fhort Treatifes or Effays ; which, 
though, in general, little more than iketches of the refpettive 
fubjects, fhow an inquifitive and excurfive mind. Ancient man- 
ners and languages feem to be a favourite ftudy of this author, 
and’ he threws out many hints both on Hebrew and Saxon litera. 
ture, which fubfequent writers, who may have more leifure or 
more perfeverance, might improve. The moft fyitematic, and, 
in our opinion, ufeful treatife which he has produced, is that im 
which he traces the progrefs of Englifh architecture through its 
different ftages, from the earlicft to the prefent times. ere 
this differtation fomewhat enlarged, and illuftrated by drawings, 
it would be a convenient manual for travellers, and a pleafing 
introduction to this branch of kpowledge, ~ 
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Art. 27. The Rights of the Stock Brokers defended againft the 


Artat!s of the Crty of London: or Arguments to Jhew that Perfons 
buying or felling Stock only by Commijffion, do not come within 
the Meaning of the Word Brokers mentioned in the © Annes ¢. 10. 
To which is addedy «a Statement of the Proceedings on this Subje® 
that have lat / v taken place in the Court of Reguests, Ry Francis 
Baily, of the Stock Exchanges 8v0O. 46pp. 15. Richard. 
fons. 1806. 


The queftion difcufled by this author is, whether or not Stock 
Brokers are compellable by law to be fwotn in before thé court 
of aldermen of the city of London, and to pay forty thillings a 
year to the chamber of the city, by virtue of the a of 6 Anne 
referred to? , 

It feems that the author had refifted the payment of this annual 
fum, after having complied with the firlt part of the requifition, 
that of being {worn as a broker before the court of aldermen, confe. 
quently he entered into the conte at a difadvantage, and was 
compelled by the Court of Requefts of the city of London to pay 
the fim demanded. : 

He now, upon trong grounds, ¢ontefts the maifi yeagg are 
guing that the term of Brokersy ufed by the ftatdte of Anne, cane 
not mean Stock Brokers, but relates to Exchange Brokers only, as 
thefe lait are the only brokers defcribed in former ftatutes, and as 
the claim of the corporation is-founded on an .aét which paffed 
many years prior to the exiftence of our funded debt. 

Unfortunately for thefe arguments, it has Beén decided in the 
court of King’s Bench (Janfen v. Green, 4 Burr. 2103) that a 
Stock Broker #s within the a¢t of Queen Anne. But the author 
objects to that decifion, deeming that the cafe was not properly 
underitood b¢ the court; and he recommends a new trial of the 
queition, or fome legiflative provifion to fettle the difpute. 

Under fuch circumftances it would not be proper for us to give 
any pofitive opinion upon the point of law ; but it is certainly 
argued ingenioufly, judicioufly, and temperately, by the author 
betore us ; avid his work is well Calculated to throw light upon a 
nna interciting to many opulent and refpectable members of 

Oclety, 


Arr. 28. Letters of St. Paul the Apoftle, written before and 
after bis Converfion. Tranflated from the German of the late 
Rew, Fobn Cafpwr Lavater, Minifier of the Gofpel at Zurich. 
8vo. ats pp. 3% Johnfon. 1805. 


Had we not feen eviticed in his other works the ardent imagi-. 
nation, and eccentric genius of Lavater, we fhould have been 
filled with aftonifhment at the boidnefs of this fi€tion. To ima. 
gine the feelings of St. Paul, both before and after his converfion, 
and to exprefs them in fictitious letters, to perfons whom It is 

O q probable 
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probable that he might have addreffed, is fuch a tatk as few men 
except Lavater, would have impofed upon themfelves. Nor ee 
we approve of the attempt. It is too arduous. The fentimenrs 
of Paul before his converfion may indeed be conjeGtured, but the 
expreffion of them mutt be offenfive to the feelings of a Chrittian, 
When he became an Apoftle, and muft be fuppofed to have been 
ufaally under the guidance of infpiration, then, to think and write 
in his perfon requires a courage which few well-intentioned men, 
as Lavater undoubtedly was, are likely to poffefs. 

The Englith editor, indeed, fays, ‘* Whether the letters here 

iven, which appear to have been recently difcovered, and written 
4 the Apoftle Paul, fome before his converfion, others after it, 
be entirely original, real, and genuine, and tranflated into Ger. 
man with perfect fidelity, or whether they be the work of a poetic 
fpirit of conjecture, or of divination, and thus fuppofing them to 
be invented, may ftill be true, the editor will not pretend to de- 
termine.’’ ‘This is mere nonfenfe. No man of fenke will fuppofe 
them to be either the one or the other : they are mere fiction, and 
not always probable fiction ; nor docs even the ftyle of the Apoftle 
appear to be well imitated. But this may be in part the fault of 
the tranflation. Multitudes of ancient MSS, contain letters fup- 
pofed to have paffed between St. Paul and Seneca : but thofe let- 
ters, though much more fpecious than thefe, have long been given 
up as fpurious. 

That the fentiments expreffed in thefe letters are pious, and 
fuch as may to many minds be ufeful, we by no means deny : but 
we think they might have been more fuitably conveyed in fome 
other vehicle, rather than by adapting them to the perfor and 
fuppofed fituations of St. Paul. 


Arr. 29. As Effay on the Chara&er, Immoral and Anti-Chrif- 
tian Tendency, of the Stage. By Fobn Styles, 12mo. Wil- 
liams. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 1806. 


This writer has evidently the beft intentions in the world, 
and his work contains many pertinent and fenfible obfervations, 
on the fubject of the Theatre and its amufements. Bat when he 
fets out with afferting, that the hiftory of the Theatre, from 
its commencement to the prefent hour, furnifhes us with a melan- 
choly picture of human folly and degeneracy, he fays too much. 
The queftion has, however, often been difcuffed, and while we 
lament with the author the bad tendency of many dramatic 
pieces, we could enumerate many which are replete with the 
nobleft leffons of virtue, and communicate, in the moft pleafing 
manner, the moft admirable precepts and inftruction. 
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Art. 30. More Miferies.. Addreffed to the Morbid, the Melan. 
choly, and the Unftable. By Sir Fretful Murmar, Kat. 12mo. 
ss. Symonds, 1806. © 


This looks fomething like poaching upon another perfon’s 
manor; but, excepting that this author has not the claim of ori- 
ginality, fome of the miferies here recapitulated are, in all con- 
{cience, miferable enough. As for example : 

«© Condemned to fit ina room where a piano forte is tuning. 

«« Forced, by politenefs, to quit a comfortable party to at- 
tend a crofs old maid to her lodgings, at the diftance of two 
miles. 

«« Wifhing to wake early to be in time for a morning coach ; 
waking, and on looking at your watch find you had not wound 
it up. 

The miferies in the fhape of miftakes, which two perfons 
of the fame name, refiding within four doors of ea¢h other, ex. 
perience. | 

‘© Afked by an abfent man to dinner; oh arriving at his houfe, 
finding him juk fet off for the country. 

‘¢ Hearing an ode of your own compofition, which you think 
pregnant with Pindaric fire and fublimrty, called pretty. 

‘* An epicure in venifon preffed by a party of twelve, equally 
fond of it, to carve. 

‘© Awakened out of your firft fleep, nearly fuffocated by the 
ftench of a candle juft expired in the focket. 

‘* A man preffed to publith by his friends for the firft time, 
reading his work unmercifully lafhed by the Reviewers !’’ 


——Ohe! jam fatis! 


Art. 31. Hiftorical Review of the Moral, Religions, Literary, 
and Political Chara@er of the Englifo Nation, from the earlief 
Periods. By }. Andrews, LL.D. 8v0O. S10 pp. 7%. 
Barr. 1806. 


Although the author of this Review commences his work at 
the earlieft period of the Englifh hiftory, he has brought it no 
lower than the death of Charles the Firft ; but we prefume his 
intention is to continue the fubje& in a fubfequent volume. 
That which is now before us contains a review rather of the 


charaéters and conduét of the ruders, than of the people of Great 


Britain, at the feveral periods to which it relates. Though not 


diftinguifhed by profundity of thought, or elegance of lan. 
guage, but, on the contrary, often trite in its remarks and 
fometimes feeble of inaccurate in its expreffions, it deferves, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, the praife of poe e and almoit always of 
impartiality. Tovery few, if any, of the author’s grt 
tations or remarks have we any material objettion. sidbe 
appears throughout the friend of monarchical government (at 
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Jeaft in Britain) and of rational liberty: nor is there any ap. 
pearance of hoftility to our ecciefiaftical eftablifhment. In his’ 
obfervations on the reign of Charles the Firft (the moft elaborate, 
and, in our. opinion, the beft part of the work), the author 
preferves a juft medium between the undiftinguithing panegyrifts 
and the malignant detraCtors of that unfortunate Prince ; and, while 
he admits, that there were originally juft grounds of oppofition to 
many of his meafures, reprobates the conduct of his enem‘es and 
perfecutors with juft feverity. Upon the whole, although we 
canyot confider this work as a complete or philofophical view of 
the Englifh Hiftory and Character (a defideratum which will not 
be foon fupplied), yet, fo far as it goes, it may aflift the flu. 
dent of hiftory in forming an eftimate of the principal characters, 
and judging of the leading eventw recorded in the annals of 
England, 


Walker on Italian Drama.—Supplemental Remark to Brit. Crit. 
September, p. 294. 


SINCE we wrote our account of Mr. Walker’s ingenious 
book, we have found reafon to believe, that the Philogenia 
and the Ephigenia of Ugolino Pifani, mentioned by him 
at p. 95, are the fame work, differing merely in this change 
of the name. Ephigenia is extant, as we mentioned, in the 
Harleian Colleétion of MSS. No. 3928; and the very fame 
comedy occurs again in No, 3568; except that the principal 
female character is, in the argument and throughout the 
play, called Philogenia. This change of name might eafily 
miflead Sig. Signorelli, from whom Mr. Walker took his 
information. In the fame noble collection of MSS. at: No. 
3565, a fine copy of the Eccerinis of Albertino Miuffato is 
alfo preferved ; and in No. 3568 above mentioned is aifoa Latin 


comedy-by Antonio Barrizin, entitled Canteriaria, which fins 
to have efc aped the refearch of Mr. Walker. 


‘/~ 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, 
DIVINITY. 

A Defence of the Eftablifhed Proteftant Faith. A Sermon 
preached in the Parifh Church of St. Mary, Newington Butts, 
Surrey, O&. 19, 1806. Being the Sunday following the Inter- 
ment of the Right Rev. the Lord Bifhop of St. Afaph. With 
an Appendix, containing a Sketch of the Life of the Bithop. By 
Robert Dickinfon, Curate and Leéturer, Publithed at the Re. 
gueit of the Congregation. 2s. 

A Difcourfe oceafioned by the Death of the Right Hon, 


Charles James Fox, delivered at the Unitarian Chapel, Effex. 
ftreet, OG, 12, 1806. By. Thomas Belfham. 1s, Th 
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The Leading Features of the Goffel, delineated by the Rev. 
Micholas Sloan, Minifter of Dornock, Dumfrichire. 7s. 


A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, 
June 29, 1806, being Commencement Sunday. By Edward 
Maltby, D.D. 2s. 


MEDICAL. 


An Effay on the Caufes and Phenomena of Animal Life. By 
John Herdman, M.D. 4s. 


A Syftem of Chemiftry. By J. Murray, Lefturer on Che. 
miftry, Edinburgh. Vols. I. and If, S8vo. 1. 1s, 


Sketch of the Revolutions of Medical Science; and Views 
relating to its Reform. By P. J.G. Cabanis. Tranflated from 
the French, with Notes. By A. Henderfon, M.D. 8vo. 


Obfervations on the remarkable Efficacy of Carrots under a 
new mode of Application, in the Cure of Ulcers and Sores. By 
Richard Walker, Author of Experiments on Artificial Cold, 


IS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of T. Chatterton, By John Davis, Author of 
Travels in America. 4s. 


Genuine Life of Lord Nelfon. By Mr. Harrifon. 2 vols. 
8vo. i. 3s. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The Gentleman’s, Farmer’s, and Hufbandman’s moft ufeful 
Affiftant, in meafuring and expeditioufly computing the Amount 
ef any Quantity of Land, at various Prices per Acre: with 
Diagrams by Berryman. By William Francis, of Taplow, 
Bucks. 2s. 6d. 


Communications to the Board of Agriculture: on Subjetts 
relative to the Hufbandry and internal Improvement of the 
Country. Firft Partof Vol. V. 4to. 125. 


LAW, 


Reflections on the Adminiftration of Civil Juftice in Scot- 
land: and on the Refolutions of the Committee of the Houfe of 
Lords relative to that Subject. 2s. 6d. 


Elementary Treatife on Pleading in Civil Aétions, By Ed. 
ward Lawes, of the Inner Temple. 7s. 6d. 


POLITICS. GENERAL ELECTION, 


A Supplementary Ar,ument againt eleing Heirs apparent 
of Peers to Seatsin the Houfe of Commons, being the Second 


Part ' 
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Part of Reflexions on the Conteft which is announced for the 
Reprefentation of the County of Northampton. 1s. , 


The Impoftor Unmafked: or the New Man of the People, 
With Anecdotes never before publifhed, illuftrative of the Cha- 
racter of the renowned and immaculate Bardolpho. — Infcribed, 


without Permiffion, to that fuperlatively honeft and difinterefted 
Man, R. B. S—r--d—n, Efq. 2s. 


The Viper Expofed: or the Merits of the Candidates for 
Weftminfter confidered ; in a Letter to the Eleétors. With Ob- 
fervations upon the malignant Defigns of the Author of a Pamph. 
Jet entitled, ‘* The Impoftor Unmafked.’’ 15. 6d. 


Five Letters, addreffed to the Right Hon. G. Tierney, Efq. in- 


——s Reflections on his political Charaéter and Conduct. By 
John Gale Jones. 15, 


A Series of Letters to that Greateft of political Apoftates, 
the Right Hon. George Tierney. 1s. 6d. 


Colonel Fullarton’s Addrefs to the Eleétors of Weftmintter, 
refpecting Sir Samuel Hood. 1s. 


Mr. Fox’s Title to Patriot and Man of the People difputed, 
and the political Conduét of Mr. Sheridan and his Adherents 


aceurately f{crutinized, in a Letter to the Duke of Norfolk. 
@s. 6d, 


A Letter to the Right. Hon. the Earl of Moira, on the 
Charges brought againft his Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales, 
by Mr. Paull. In which the Chara¢ter and Principles of that 
Gentleman and Sir F. Bardett are examined, &c. 9s. 6d. 


A Letter to the Earl of Moira: in which is contained a Re- 
view of the libellous Pamphlets lately publithed, with Intent 
to defame the Chara¢ter of the Prince of Wales. 2s. 6d. 


A Letter addreffed to Earl Percy, containing the Life of the 


Jate celebrated Mr. Fox, &c. By.Crito, the Euclidian, P. A. 
2s. 


Subftance of the Debates on a Refolution for abolifhing the 
Shave.'Trade, moved in the Houfe of Commons on the roth of 
June, 1806, and in the Houfe of Lords on the 24th of June, 


2806. With an Appendix containing Notes and Iluftra. 
tions. 2s, 


Bonaparte and the French: People under his Empire. By 


the Author of Bonaparte and the French Peoplé ander his Con- 
fulate. 7s. 


ye into the Caufes of the Decline and’ Fall of Powerful 
an@ Wialihy Nations, Defigned te thew how the es, 
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of the Britith Empire may be prolonged. By William Playfair. 
gto. that. 6d. 


Letter to Lord Keith: with a Hint to the Captains who 
were under his Command, on the Subje¢t of a Dutch Frigate and 
Five Sail of Dutch Indiaman found at Anchor upon his Lord. 
fhip’s Arrival at Simond’s Bay in June 1795. 1s. 


An authentic Copy of the Poll for Members to ferve in the 
enfuing Parliament for the Univerfity of Oxford. Taken on 
Wednefday the 5th, and Thurfday the 6th of November, 1806, 
Publifhed by Permiffion of the Vice Chancellor. 1s. 6d. 


POETRY. 


A Monody, occafioned by the Death of the Right. Hon, 
Charles’ James Fox. With Notes, political and biographical, 
as. 6d. | 

Original Poetry. By a Member of Chrift’s College, Cam. 
bridge. 8vo. 33s. 

An Elegy on the Death of Henry Kirke White, who died 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, Ott. 19, 1806. 18, © 


NOVELS, 
The Children ef Error, By an Officer of Dragoons, @ 


vols. 75. 

Anecdotes, interefting Narratives, and Mifcellanies. ‘Tranf- 
lated from the German of Auguftus Von Kotzebue. 3 vols. 
8s. 

The Paftor’s Daughter and other Tales. Tranflated from 
the German of Auguftus Von Kotzebue. 4 vols. tl, Is. 


Baron de Falkenheim. A German Tale of the 13th Century. 
z vols. gs. 

A Simple Narrative: or a Vifit to the Newton Family. 
z vols. 75. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Firft Impreffions : or Sketches from Art and Nature, animate 
and inanimate. By J. P. Malcolm, F.S.A. Author of Lon- 
dinium Redivivam, With Twenty Plates. 8vo. 18s. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. the Countefs of Pomfret ; with 
fome Queries to her Ladythip’s Solicitor. 2s. é 


The Comforts of Human Life: or Smiles and Hearty Laughs 


of Charles Chearful and Martin Merryfellow. In Twelve 
Dialogues. Being an Antidote to the Miferies of Human 


Life. 6s, 
A New 
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A New Method of Brewing Malt Liquor in Small Quantities 
for Domeftic Ufe. By J. Rawlinfon. 1s. 


Effay on the Elements, Accents, and Profody of the Englith 
Language: intended to have been printed as an Introduction to 


Mr. Boucher’s Supplement to Dr. Johnfon's Dittionary. By 
J. Odell, M.A... 3s. 6d. 


Mifcellanies in Profe and Verfe: containing the Triumph of 
the Wife Man over Fortune, according. to the Doétrine of the 
Stoics and Platonifts; the Creed of the Platonic Philofopher ; a 
Panegyric on Sydenham, &c. By Thomas Taylor. gs. 6d, 
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We are forry to fay, that da Attentive Obferver is not al- 
ways an impartial one; and the perfon who addrefles us 
under that asneire has only to read the 17th -Article of 
our Church to find, that not a word of reprobation 1s faid 
or implied in it. 





7, ™ r 
oh 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

We hear with great pleafure, that the venerable Bifhop 
ef Salifbury is preparing to republifh his excellent work, 
. entitled The Criterion, which has been fo long out. of 
print. 

Mr. Bennet, of Pyt-houfe, in Wiltthire, has in his pofleffion 
@ number of original leuers of Charles J. and his friends, 
which he is preparing to lay before the public. They have 
been preferved in his family. 

Mr. Blere has made confiderable progrefs in a topogra- 
phical account of Rutlandgire. 


The fecond volume of Mr. Burder’s Oriental Cuftoms is 


nearly ready for publication; with anew edition of the fir 
volume. 


Sir William Yonge’s valuable work on the Statiftics of this 
Country may be expected in a few days. 

Mr. Wilkins, fo efjnent for Oriental literature, has long 
been employed on a Perficn DiGionuary, the firk volume of 
which will appear carly in. the next year. 

Mr. Tedd is employed jn republithing, with improve- 
ments, his valuable edition of Alidten's Poetical Works. 





